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The Chamber’s Trust Referenda 


By the 29th of May, every organization afhli- 
ated with the National Chamber should record 
its Referendum vote on the principles of trust con- 
trol involved in the Interstate Trade Commission. 


The Referendum vote will decide what is to be 
laid betore the members of Congress relative to 
business opinion on the definite principles of the 
Interstate Trade Commission. The stronger the 
vote, the clearer the impression. 


By caucus of the House, it has been settled 
that the Interstate Trade Commission bill and 


»~thesGlayton-omnibts bill (which includes various 





further principles of trust control) shall pass in 
some form or another. 


Although the Newlands omnibus bill intro- 
duced in the Semate includes an Interstate Trade 
Commission, while the Clayton omnibus bill 
does not, the. principle of an Interstate Trade 
Commission is to be the subject of action in both 
Senate and House. 








On May 19 and 20, the Special Committee of 
the Chamber on Antitrust Legislation will make 
its report to the Directors relative to all other 
principles involved in the Clayton and Newlands 
omnibus bills. 


Immediately thereafter these additional princi- 
ples of trust control will be made the subject of a 
Referendum in connection with which a prompt 
vote will be essential. 


The business forces of the nation should fully 
understand the significance of legislative changes 
that have occurred since the last issue of The 
Nation’s Business. 


Careful analyses of the Newlands omnibus bill, 
the Clayton omnibus bill, and the powers of the 
Interstate Trade Commission in the Covington 
bill, will be found on pages 3 and +. These bills 
include more than was anticipated in the tentative 
measures made public subsequent to the Presi- 
dent’s message in January. 
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swarms as a mass, but chiefly by re- 
garding the mass as consisting of in- 
dividuals with like hopes and general 
purposes with those of our own peo- 
ple. ‘The touch of the individual for- 
eigner, by the broad sympathy of the 
American, whether it come through 
the schools or through business con- 
tact, is unquestionably the surest way 
to bring national strength out of that 
which at times of doubt appears to 
be a national menace. 

The thoughtful suggestions of Mr. 
will therefore be read with 
interest. 


VERY organization that is a mem- 
KE ber of the International Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce should en- 
deavor to secure representation at the 
Paris meeting, June 8. 

Important subjects will be taken up 
that have relation to international busi- 
ness. 

Sixteen hundred delegates are 
expected. The prominence of the 
United States in the world’s commerce 
renders it important that our organiza- 
tions should have their delegates there, 
not merely to report back the discus- 
sions but also to take part in the 
meetings and in the three weeks tour 


N the cover page and on pages full financial knowledge is necessary— Of France. For details of the pro- 


3 and 4 appear statements rel- 


ative to trust legislation pro- tions in which expenditures should issue of THE Nation's | ; 
ditional details are on page 8 of this 
| issue. 

_ The names of delegates must be) 
sentials. Consequently, as the organ- | Sent immediately to the Secretary of| 
‘the Congress in Paris . 


posed, and the Referenda on the 
subject now being taken and one to be | 
taken by the National Chamber. It 
should be emphasized that the Nation- | 
al Chamber can not be committed on} 
any vital question unless that question | 
has first been submitted to its or-| 
ganization members for their vote. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the) 
concentration of the opinion of the 
business men of the country on na- 
tional questions becomes more force-_ 
ful and effective when the opinion 
announced is arrived at through the’! 
action of commercial organizations 
both small and large and operative in 
various states and in widely separated 
regions of the United States. 

Because of the democratic basis of 
organization adopted in connection 
with the Referendum vote, it is self- 
evident that organizations neglecting 
the opportunity to record a vote de- 
tract from the value of any vote as 
announced. ‘The very heart and cen- 
ter of the national influence of the 
National Chamber is found in the 
Referendum system. ‘The officers are 
guided by the votes of the members 
and are then justified in laying bus- 
iness opinion before Congress, and 
the Departments, and the President. 

[t is immediately important to cast 
the vote on the principles of an In- 


terstate ‘rade Commission before 
May 20. 
(a Re Re Race RR eR 
HE readers of ‘THER Navrion’s 


BusINEss are urged to consider 
the article appearing in this number re- 
lative to the National Budget. This 
article was prepared at much cost of 
time .by Harvey $. Chase, one of the 
five experts who formed the Presi-| 
dent’s Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency during the last administra- 
tion. His general statements and the 
supporting statistical tables carry with 
them authority. 

The very first Referendum taken 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America (January, 
14, 1913), pertained to the establish- 
ment of a National budgetary system. 
The vote in favor of such a system 
was 573 in favor to 10 against. The 
unanimity of commercial organiza- 
tions in this matter of a National Bud- 
get was unquestionably due to the 
conviction that in business enterprises 


the sources of income and the direc- 


be made; for it is realized that no 
business can be successfully managed 
without an understanding of these es- 


izations of business men considered 
the subject, they realized that the 
greatest single business in America, 
with the most varied forms of activity, 
was the government itself—its income 
huge, its expenditures equally great, 
and the lines of its activity varied 
almost beyond imagining. This great 
business therefore should have applied 
to it the same common sense and fore- 
sight that are applied to any business 
of a simple character. Such opinion 
will be confirmed by scrutinizing the 
article on the National Budget. 





HE question of immigration 
I is pnesented in a very hope- 
ful light by Dr. Sidney L. Gu- 
lick on page 10. He argues, in 
effect, that if the Nation has retained 
its general characteristics as a repub- 
lic notwithstanding the arrival of vast 
numbers of aliens, it is safe to as- 
sume that the characteristics can be 
made permanent should we regulate 
the number arriving each year from 
each nation. ‘The question is alto- 
gether one of assimilation. The con- 
centration of foreign elements in a 
city or in a region presents the real 
difficulty of assimilation. 


gramme and the trip see the March 
i : \d- 
ru 


»9USENESS. 





URING the month President 
Wilson announced his selections 


for the Federal Reserve Board as 
follows :— 
Richard Olney, lawyer, Boston, 


governor of board. 


Paul M. Warburg, banker, New | 


York City. 

Harry A. Wheeler, banker, Chicago. 

W. G. P. Harding, banker, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Dr. A. C. Miller, of San Francisco. 

Secretary McAdoo and John Skel- 
ton Williams, Controller of the Cur- 
rency, are ex officio members. 

To the regret of his many friends 
‘and admirers, Harry A. Wheeler, 
president of the National Chamber 
from 1912 to 1914, has faund it 
necessary to decline the honor. 
In connection with his declination, 
Mr. Wheeler issued a_ statement 
in Chicago May 15. He _ said:— 

“T am not at liberty to disclose the 
nature of the correspondence between 
the President and myself, all of which 
has been of a most frank and confiden- 
tial character. 
ever, to say that my declination of the 
President’s offer is not to be construed 


It is only fair, how-| 


tation of free competition for the py, 
pose of obtaining better profits.  [) 
other words, independent producers 
may combine voluntarily to limit thei; 
competition in reaching the consumer 
and again consumers may combine to 
place their purchases upon a more 
profitable basis. Generally, however 
cartels are organizations of producers 
They may be stock companies, limited 
liability companies, ordinary associa 
tions, or may not even have the forn 
of an association and represent merely 
a contractual relationship betwee; 
several producers, 

Those who are interested in a tulle, 
understanding of the cartel systen 
should read pages 84 to 95, of a 
ume just issued by the Departmen 
Commerce (Commercial Lox 
Series No. 78) entitled “Commercis 
Organizations in Germany.” T hes; 
pages describe the characte: 
cartels, the forms of organizat 
the distribution among industries, | 
aims and _ policies, the effect 
industries, the effect on comme: 
and their relation to export bountie; 
The pages also describe the actual 
working methods of the Rhe: 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate: pig iron 
syndicates, steel syndicates, the cle 
trical trades, and the alcohol svndicat, 





Conditions in Colorado 


HE Denver Chamber of Com- 

merce, 1 constituent member 

of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, hos placed in 
‘the hands of THr Nation’s Business 
|a statement regarding conditions aris- 
ing out of the coal strike in Colorado, 
| that it desires to have read and con- 
sidered by each other constituent 
member of the National Chamber. 
’T 
|The statement follows: 

Denver, Colo 
May &th, 1914 

To THE Pusuic: 

The deplorable conditions arising out oi 
the coal strike in Colorado have necessr 
tated the calling of federal troops to the as- 
sistance of the Governor and local author- 
ities, and have attracted the attention 
the whole country. 

Certain newspapers of Denver, the cap- 
tal of the state, have grossly misrepresented 
the actual facts. They have published ac- 
counts of the so-called battles in the coal 


fields and sent them broadcast over the 
country. In these accounts they hav 
charged the State militia with massacreing 
women and children, and by their lurid 


statements have incited ignorant men to 
commit acts of lawlessness in attacking 
coal mines and the defenders thereof, in- 
cluding the State militia, which attacks 
have resulted in great destruction of life 
and property. 

In truth and in fact the State militia have 
killed no women or children, and none 
have been killed by any person or persons 
Two women and eleven children were 
found dead from suffocation under a tent 
where they had gone without the know 
Others were discov 


‘ledge of the militia. 


There are fifteen important manu- j, any sense as indicating distrust in|ered by the State militia in similar place 


facturing cities of the Nation where 
less than twenty per cent of the popu- 
lation is native born or of native 


parentage. There is one manufactur- ake my plans square with the re-| 


ing city in New Jersey where eighty- 
five per cent of the population is 
foreign born or of foreign parentage. 
There is a city in Massachusetts 
where eighty-six per cent are foreign 
born or of foreign parentage. The 
Borough of Manhattan has a popula- 


, tion that is eighty-five per cent foreign 


born or of foreign parentage. 
Between 1820 and 1913, the !immi- 


the workability of the Federal reserve 


act, and the decision was made with} 


the sincerest regret that I could not 


quirements of the law.” 

Hon. Richard Olney, Secretary of 
State under President Cleveland has 
also declined. 





N the antitrust discussions at the 
Annual Meeting in February, sev- 
eral speakers mentioned the German 
“cartels” as indicating, for that com- 


;and were rescued by them at great risk t 
ithemselves. One boy of twelve was shot 
|in one of the fights, but by whom and under 
| what circumstances is not yet known 
Jecause of this situation this Chamber 
deems it to be its duty to enter its vigorous 
protest against the misrepresentations and 10 
|citements to violence which have gone 0! 
| from newspapers of this city, and to sup 
port the Governor and the authorities, state 
and national, in the enforcement of [aW 
and order. While some things may hav¢ 
been done by individuals which are not 
|be defended, which is always the cas 
when industrial contests reach an aculé 
stage, this Chamber asks the affiliated oF 
ganizations to urge their members an 
‘through them the people of the country © 


gration to the United States was 30,- mercial nation, a form of organization reserve their judgment and give ful! credit 


8o8,044. So far we appear to have 
successfully assimilated nearly all 
foreign elements in the second genera- 
tion, but where concentration is ex- 
treme, it is difficult 


ideas and ideals to obtain lodgment. 
The problem is possibly not to be 
met by 


regarding the immigrant 


relative to production, manufacturing 
and consumption whose workings 
should be more fully understood in 
the United States. According to a 


of independent producers or consum- 
ers of products for manufacturing 


purposes, having for its aim the limi-. 


'to the Governor, and all those acting under 
him, including the State Militia, for 
honest purpose and effort to maintain |" 
and order and the protection of life am 


‘property in this state under peculiar!y ‘Y 


for American German definition, a “cartel” is a union | circumstances, 


Boarp oF Directors, 
Tre Denver CHAMBER OF CoM MeERCE 
By THomas B, STEARNS, 
President 
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Present Status of Antitrust Legislation in Congress 


Marked changes in the status of antitrust legislation have occurred within the month. 


Commission bill of the House has been supplemented by the Clayton ‘tomnibus’’ bill. 


mittee on Interstate Commerce has brought forward the Newlands ‘tomnibus’’ bill. 
the Rayburn bill described below include in their present scope every corporation organized for profit. 
following analyses or summaries should be considered by all interested in corporations. 


Wilson’s message of January 20 in some particulars. 


-NROM the day of President 
\ilson’s anti-trust message in 
January up to the present 

time there has been extraordinary ac- 
tivity in relation to the subject of cor- 
porate control, on the part of Congress, 
of business men generally, and of 
‘commercial organizations of all kinds. 

The National Chamber, through 
its officers and members, convinced of 
the vital effects of the proposed legis- 
lation, lost no time in so. studying 
the whole subject as to aid National 
opinion in reaching conclusions. 

Less than four months have elapsed 


since the President’s message. ‘Three 


weeks after, the second annual imeet- | 


ing of the National Chamber dealt 
with the principles of trust control in 
a gathering of great moment to busi- 
ness. Within five weeks it had a 
Special Committee at work. 


the hands of organizations in all states. 


Within | : he ] Trade C “ae 
eleven weeks it had a Referendum inj that the Interstate Frade Commission 


3y May 29, it will be able to an-| 


nounce the business opinion of the 
Nation relative to the principles in- 
volved in the Interstate ‘Trade Com- 
mission. 


No Referendum has appealed more | ~ oes 
No Re PI ‘the Sherman Law, another defining 


In advance of the! 


to business forces. 
closing date of the Referendum, a 
number of constitutent organiza- 
tions have approached all other mem- 
bers with pamphlets and letters di- 
rected towards evoking an opinion on 
some phase of the subject. Certain 
organizations have declined to vote 
either for or against, through disin- 


ferred to the |louse Committee on In- 
terstate and loreign Commerce. After 
hearings of some duration, the louse 
Comnrittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce referred the bill for revi- 
to a subcommittee. This revi- 
sion was made, and after being placed 
before the President and the Attorney 
General was introduced in the House 
of Representatives on March 14 as 
I. 14631 by Mr. Covington of 
Maryland, was made public on March 
16, and reported to the House on the 
same date. This bill for the creation of 
an Interstatd Trade Commission, which 
had assumed definite form and been 
acted upon by the Committee of the 
lfouse on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, was again revised in some par- 
ticulars and reintroduced by Mr. Cov- 
ington of Maryland as H. R. 15613. 
The preceding statements point out 


sion 


R. 


bill before the House is No. 15613, 
superseding No. 12120 and No. 14631. 


CLAYTON OMNipus . BILL 


In the January issue of THe NaA- 
TION’S Business also appeared three 
tentative measures, one supplementing 


certain offenses under the Sherman 
Law, and a third prohibiting certain 
forms of interlocking directorates. All 
three had been made public in January. 
On March 18 a fourth tentative meas- 
ure, dealing with Holding Companies, 


‘or “intercorporate stockholding” was 
i'made known by Mr. Clayton. On 
April 14 Mr. Clayton introduced H. 


clination to appear as lavoring any | 


legislation at all at this time. On the 
other hand, such an organization as 
the Association of Commerce of 


Chicago has, through a committee, | 


prepared a measure that it considers 
adequate and has appeared before 
Committees of Congress in advocacy 
of the measure. 

The interest in the subject is in- 
creasing instead of decreasing. The 
Interstate ‘rade Commission Bill in 
the House has been followed by the 
Clayton “Omnibus” Bill; and that in 
turn in the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, by the Newlands 
“Omnibus” Bill. 

The Special Committee of the Na- 
tional Chamber is now preparing to 


send out another Referendum on the | 


additional principles of legislation 
definitely laid before the public by 
these two bills. Vigilance in rela- 
tion to the scope and meaning of 
these bills is necessary; activity in se- 
curing an adequate expression of busi- 
ness opinion is also necessary. 

To render the situation as clear as 
possible, there is here included a 
grouping and contrasting of details of 
the bills now before Congress. 


INTERSTATE TRADE COMMISSION 


In the February issue of THE Na- 
Nion’s Business, linked up with the 
lrust discussions of the anntial meet- 


ing of the National Chamber, appeared | 
only one definite bill dealing with the 


Trust question as outlined in the speech 


of President Wilson on January 20.) 
Thi 3 are 
lis was H. R. 12120: introduced on) 


January 22 by Mr. Clayton of Ala- 


bama; “To create an Interstate Trade! 


Commission, etc.” It had been 


re- | 


R. 15657, now known as the Clayton 
Omnibus Bill, which included the fea- 
tures of the tentative measures and 
some additional matters having no 
special reference to anti-trust laws; 
such as the issue of injunctions and 
also contempts of court. H. R. 15657 
went to the House Committee on the 
Judiciary -\pril 14, was ordered re- 
ported to the House on May 2, and was 
formally reported May 6, accompanied 
hy the report of the Committee (Tlouse 
Report No. 627). 

The above statements make clear 
that there are only two main anti- 
trust bills before the House, the Cov- 
ington bill creating an Interstate Trade 
Commission ; and the Clayton Bill: “To 
supplement existing laws against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes.” 


NEWLANDS Omnibus BIL. 


Qn January 24 Senator Newlands 
introduced S. 4160 which was identical 
with H. R. 12120, referred to above. 
The Newlands Bill was referred to 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce the same day, and then 
passed into the hands of a sub-com- 
mittee, where it underwent many 
changes; finally being returned to the 
whole committee on April 30. Its 
present form is an omnibus bill, in- 
cluding the project of an Interstate 
Trade Commission as well as prohibi- 
tions against interlocking directorates, 
holding companies, stocks and bonds 
issued or contracted for at less than 
nar, etc. It is understood that this 
ill includes all proposals which the sub- 
committee believes should now be en- 
cted in carrving out the suggestions of 
President Wilson in relation to 


“trusts.” Hearings are in progress on 
the Newlands ©mnibus Bill. 
lhe above statement makes cleat 


that while there are two anti-trust bills 
to the there is 
only one in the Senate; but that this 
one embraces in some parts the fea 
tures of the two in the Ilouse; as will 
be seen in the following summaries: 


come be fore | louse, 


POWERS OF COMMISSION 


There are three important differ 
enevs between the powers of the In 
tersiate Trade Commission as con 
ferred by the Covington Bill and the 
Newlands Omnibus Bill. The latter 
gives the Commission power to insti- 
tute investigations on its own initia- 
tive; also extends its power over all 
trade associations; and also provides 
that reports could be required of all 
corporations and not a certain few of 
large capitalization. .\ summary of 
the powers follows :— 


THE COVINGTON BLLL :—The powers 
of the Interstate Trade Commission would 
be (1) to exercise all the powers of inves- 
tigation now possessed by the Bureau of 
Corporations, extending to all corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce, except 
common carriers; (2) to receive annual 
reports from all corporations which have 
a capital of $5,000,000 or more and from 
such other classes of corporations as the 
Commission might determine, and to re 
quire such special reports as it might con- 
sider advisable; (3) upon direction of the 
President, the Attorney General, or either 
House of Congress, to investigate the or- 
ganization, management, and business of 
any corporation while it is engaged in com- 
merce which Congress has power to regu 
late, and to make «a report which might 
include recommendations for readjustments 
to bring about conformity with law, or in 
! unfair 


case investigation develope prac- 
tices not prohibited by existing law. t 
make report to the President to aid him 


in recommending new legislation: (4) 
Questions concerning an appropriate form 
of decree in equity suits brought by the 
Government under the antitrust laws may 
be referred to the Commission by a federal 
court upon conclusion of the testimony if 
the court believes the government is en 
titled to relief. When a report is submitted 


to the court exceptions mav be filed and 
proceedings had as if it were the report 
of a Master, and the court may adopt or 
reject the report in whole or in part: (5) 
to ascertain the manner in which decree 
in cases brought under the Sherman Act 
are carried out. It may make the report 
public. The power to investigate upon the 


complaint of private persons is eliminated 
To effect its purpose, the Commission would 
have powers of subpoena, and might appl) 
to Federal district courts for mandamus; 
in * new section it is expressly given the 
same powers to compel attendance and testi 
mony of witnesses as those possessed hy 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Commission would transmit to Congress 
in annual reports facts and_ statistics of 
value in the determination of questions con 
nected with the conduct of commerce by 
corporations and make public recommenda 
tions for new legislation regarding unfair 
competition or unfair practices. The sec- 
tion concerning annual reports of the Com- 
mission now requires these reports to in- 
clude an abstract of the annual and special 
reports which corporations have made to 
the Commission, with a proviso that no 
trade secrets or private list of customers 
shall he embraced in any such abstract. 
Pusticiry :—All questions of publicity for 
reports and for information gathered are 
to be in the discretion of the Commission. 


THE NEWLANDS BILL:—The gen- 
eral powers of the commission § are 
restated and in addition to the powers 
of the present Bureau of Corporations 
include, as to any corporation en- 
gaged in commerce which Congress can 


regulate, (1) authority to investigate or- 


The Interstate Trade 
In the Senate the Com 


These three measures and 


The 


They go beyond President 


eanization business, © management rela 
tions with other corporations, ete (2) to 
require any such corporation to furnish 


information and produce original records ; 


(3) to prescribe as near as may be a uni 
form system of annual reports; (4) to 
make rules, classification of corporations 
etc.; (5) in equity suits brought by the 
U. S. under the Sherman or other anti 
trust laws, upon a finding by the court for 


the complainant, to act as master in 


chancery with reference to the form of de 


cree, if any party to the suit so moves; (6 
to investigate the manner in which decrees 
are carried out: (7) to submit to the At 
torney General its findings and the evidence 
if in any investigation it comes to a con 
clusion that any corporation has violated 
inv law of the U. S. regulating commerce. 


It will be noticed that this bill differs from 
the House bill in that annual reports could 
be at once required of all corporations, in 
stead of those with capital of $5,000,000 or 
more. 

The powers of the 
pressed to extend to all trad 
engaged in or affecting commerce,—-a 
vision not found in the House bill, 

Investigations by the Commission would 
he instituted on its own initiative or upon 
from the President, Attorney 


commission are ex 
associations 
pro 


suggestion 


(General, or either Hleuse of Congress. The 
express requirement of the Hlouse Bill that 
the commission investigate upon the di 


rection of the President, the \ttorney Gen- 
eral, or either House of Congress. is 
omitted. 

SHERMAN LAW 


\DpDITIONS TO 


In the Clayton Bill, the text of the 
first tentative measure known as the 
* Additions Bill” (see page 13 of Tre 
Nation's Businesss for February ) 
has been closely followed. 

DiscRIMINATION IN Pricks:—The 
Clayton Bill prohibits discriminations 
in prices for the purpose of injuring 
a competitor, but permits questions of 
transportation, grades, and volume to 
be taken into consideration. Discrim1- 
nations are made misdemeanors, sub- 
ject to the same penalties as those 
imposed under the Sherman Law. 

The provision about mines is made 
affrmative,—i. e., is made to read that 
it is unlawful for the owner or oper 
ator of a mine to refuse arbitrarily to 
sell to a responsible applicant. 

‘or arbitrary refusal to sell the pro 
duct of a mine criminal penalties 
now provided. 


are 


The prohibitions of discriminations 
in price, of discriminations among pur 
chasers of the products of mines, an 
of exclusive-agency contracts 
limited as not to apply to the export 
trade. The Newlands Dill makes no 
references to discrimination in prices 

Excriusive Contracts :—The 
hibition of exclusive agency contracts 
in the Clavton Dill has been broadened 
to make it a misdemeanor to make any 
lease or sale of 2 ods, machinery, etc. 
on condition that machinery, 
supplies, etc... of a competitor are not 
to be used or dealt in. The Newlands 
Bill makes no reference to this subject. 

PRIVATE SUITS AND GOVERNMEN' 
DrcrREES:—The section in the “Addi 
tions Bill” which permits private per 


are so 


pro 


woods, 


conclusive evidence 


sons to use as 
decrees obtained in government sutts 
under the anti-trust laws has been 


amended in the Clayton Bill to permit 
defendants to take adavntage of d 
crees which are in their favor 

With reference to 
labor unions and like organizations. a 
new the Clayton Bill de 
clares nothing in the anti-trust 


LAnor UNIONS: 


section in 
that 
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Anti-Trust Legislation 
( Continued ) 
laws is to be construed to forbid the 
existence and operation of those or- 
ganizations qr to prevent individual 
members from carrying out the legiti- 
mate objects of such associations. 

RAILROAD CONFERENCES :—After the 
paragraph in the Clayton Bill regarding 
labor unions a new paragraph is in- 
serted sanctioning associations of traf- 
fic, operating, and other officers of rail- 
roads formed for purposes of confer- 
ence or of making any lawful agree- 
ments as to matters subject to super- 
vision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ‘This does not permit 
pooling. 

Injunctions :—Jn the Clayton Bill 
the right of private persons to injunc- 
tion against violation of the anti-trust 
laws would not permit them to have 
injunctions against railroads. The 
section regarding injunctions is elabo- 
rated with reference to temporary re- 
straining orders and the circumstances 
under which these may be issued with- 
out notice. Notice is required as a 
prerequisite to all temporary injunc- 
tions. 

DEFINITIONS UNDER SHERMAN 
Law :—All of the second tentative bill, 
usually called the “Definitions Bill,” 
(see page 13 of THE Nartion’s Busi- 
NEss for February) is omitted from 
the omnibus bill, except the proposal 
that wherever a corporation is guilty 
of a violation of any of the anti-trust 
laws the offense is to be deemed also 
the act of individual directors,officers, 
and agents who authorize or do any of 
the prohibited acts. 


INTERLOCKING OF DIRECTORS 


In the Newlands Bill there is a gen- 
eral prohibition of interlocking of di- 
rectors or officers among corporations 
carrying on competitive business, with 
a proviso that within a year a corpora- 
tion may file with the commission (in 
the case of carrier corporations, with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ) 
a petition alleging that even if the busi- 
nesses are found to be competitive in 
any degree the community of directors 
or officers does not substantially impair 
competitive conditions. If after pub- 
lic hearings, at which the Attorney 
General and any person engaged in 
a competitive business may appear, 
the commission makes such a finding, 
the interlocking is removed from the 
general prohibition. If the commis- 
sion reaches a decision adverse to the 
petition, it will issue an order requir- 
ing that within a period not longer 
than 3 months the interlocking be done 
away with. Findings favorable or ad- 
verse to a petition could subsequently 
be altered. No findings of the com- 
mission in this connection could have 
any effect upon proceedings under the 
Sherman Act. 

The provision regarding interlock- 
ing applies to all corporations engaged 
in or affecting commerce which Con- 
gress can regulate, except banks. 

Penalties for violation of the provi- 
sions regarding interlocking would fall 
upon individuals. 

The Clayton Bill is definite in de- 
tailing prohibited interlockings. Full 
summaries follow :— 

RAILROADS AND BANKs:—The pro- 
hibition of interlocking between direc- 
tors and employees of railroads and of 
other corporations is made to extend 
to “the business, in whole or in part, 
of producing or selling equipment, ma- 
terials, or supplies to, or in the con- 
struction or maintenance of railroads.” 
The prohibitions also extend to banks 
which act as agents, participate in un- 
derwriting, or make purchases of is- 
sues or parts of issues of securities 
of a railroad. 





RAILROADS AND SUPPLIES :—The 
prohibition of interlocking directors 
between business dealing with rail- 
roads and railroads is broadened to 
forbid interlocking between business 
supplying materials and equipment on| 
the one hand and any corporation en-. 
gaged in commerce on the other hand, | 
to which sales are made. 

3ANK Directors :—In regard to in-| 
terlocking of directors among banks| 


there are now two prohibitions: The 
first is absolute against interlocking 
between any bank organized under | 
Federal laws and any other bank lo- 
cated in the same city or town, if it has | 
more than 100,000 inhabitants. The 
second prohibition is against interlock- 
ing if either of the banks, regardless, 
of location, has deposits, capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits aggregating 
more than $2,500,000. In the para- 
graph regarding interlocking of direc- 
tors among banks it is now provided 
that in so far as the aggregate of 
deposits, capital, surplus, and undivid- 
ed profits has a bearing, the aggre- 
gate is to be determined by the average 
for the preceding fiscal year, and a di- 
rector lawfully elected may continue 
to serve for one year even if the aggre- 
gate meanwhile exceeds $2,500,000. 

MutuatL SAvINGs BANKS, ETC. :— 
Mutual savings banks not having capi- 
tal stock represented by shares are en- 
tirely removed from the operations of 
the sections regarding interlocking of 
directors. Express authority is given 
for interlocking with one bank or trust 
company when the stock of a second 
bank or trust company is wholly owned 
by the stockholders in the first. The 
three directors of a Federal Reserve 
Bank who are chosen by the member- 
banks are not by reason of their ser- 
vice on the board of the Reserve Bank 
to be disqualified for service as officers 
or directors of member-banks. 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL Cor- 
PORATIONS:—Among industrial and 
commercial corporations there is a pro- 
hibition of interlocking of directors 
only if, by virtue of the business and 
ocation of the corporations in question, 
there is competition such that its elimi- 
nation by agreement would violate the 
antitrust laws. 


INTER-CORPORATE STOCKHOLDING 


The part of the Clayton Bill which 
relates to holding companies follows 
verbatim, all essential provisions of 
the text of the tentative bill made 
public on March 18 (see THE Na- 
TION’s Business for March, page 15), 
except that in a new paragraph is 
added to prevent it from being illegal 
for a railroad to aid in the construc- 
tion of branch or short lines so located 
as to become feeders, to own all or 
any of the stock of such lines, or to 
extend any of its own lines. 


-and corporations with which they deal 


panies could sue for _ three-fold 
damages. 

Penalties for violation of the sec- 
‘tions regarding holding companies 





In the part of the bill relating to) 


in another corporation the acquisition | 
is made illegal only if the lessening | 
of competition which results is sub-| 
|except as to notes maturing within 12) 


stantial. 


| 
torney General and any person en-| 
gaged in a competitive business would | 
be heard. Findings of the commission | 
are to have no effect upon actions 
brought under the Sherman Act. 

The provisions relating to holding 
companies apply to all corporations 
which Congress can regulate, except 
banks. 

There is a separate provision con- 
cerning interlocking between railroads 


in financial matters, as in purchases 
or sales of property, in that the pro- 
vision would not become effective until 
two years after the bill was passed. 

Persons injured by violation of the 
provisions regarding holding com- 


would fall on individuals. as indicated 
below under “Personal Liability of 
Directors.” 


ADVICE IN ADVANCE:—In connec- 
tion with holding companies, as stated 
in the Newlands Bill, there is a special 
provision in the case of corporations 
subsequently organized for the pur- 
pose of acquiring capital stock or other 
means of control in two or more other 
corporations. Before proceeding to 
acquire the stock in question, such a 
corporation would have to file a peti- 
tion with the commission (or with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in case of carrier corporations) and 
obtain a favorable finding to the effect 
that its ownership would not sub- 
stantially impair competitive condi- 
tions. 

StocKs AND Bonps 


The Newlands Bill contains a pro- 
hibition against issue of stocks unless 
they are paid for in full at par or con- 
tracted so to be paid If property and 
services are to be accepted in payment 
of stock, a certificate of the commis- 
sion (of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission , in the case of railroads) 
would be required as a prerequisite, 
setting out the actual value as found) 
upon investigation. This . provision | 
would not suspend any State laws on| 
the same subject. 

The provision regarding watered | 
stock applies to all corporations en- 
gaged in commerce which Congress | 
can regulate, except banks. 


THE Raypurn Britt :—The Clayton | 





transactions with railroads to submit th. " 
books, etc. 
STATUTE OF LIMITATION 

The Newlands Bill provides that 
while any suit brought by the VU. s. 
under the antitrust laws was pending 
the statute of limitations in respect 
to private rights based upon any mat- 
ter involved would be suspended. 

PERSONAL LiaBILITy OF DiREcToRs 

A violation by a corporation of any 
of the provisions of the Newlands Bij] 
would be deemed an offense of each 
director, officer, or agent who author- 
ized or ordered any of the acts in 
question, and upon conviction the 
penalty would be a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or both. 
ENFORCEMENT BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 

To prevent and restrain violation of 
the provisions of the Newlands Bill 
the Attorney General could bring suits 
in equity in the same manner as under 
the Sherman Act. 


Public Service Incomes 


The fifth annual public service cor- 
poration review made by the Financial 
World of New York and Chicago, ap 
peared under date of April 25th. Two 
hundred and eighty-six of the leading 
public service corporations were re- 
ported on. 

Gross earnings of these 286 com- 
panies for the year were $866, 416,400, 
or $54,857,676 greater than a year 
ago. The percentage of increase was 
6.76 per cent.; net earnings were 
$370,801,186, a gain of $19,492,267, 
or 5.55 per cent., and surplus after 
all allowances for fixed charges and 
dividends, was $81,113,567, a gain 
of $2,655,893, or 3.54 per cent. 

During the year these 286 companies 
disbursed to investors in interest on 
bonds, including all other charges, 
$150,223,407, which was $10,787,446, 
or 7.73 per cent., more than a year 
ago, and in dividends there was paid 
$130,777,354, which amount was $5,- 
881,041 greater than a year ago. 


Foreicn TRADE CoNnvENTION :—In 
Washington, on May 27 and 28, a Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention will 
be held at the Hotel Raleigh. 

The program as announced will in- 


‘clude many papers of national and 


international value. The interesting 


Bill in its present form omits refer-| experiment will be made of having all 
ence to the subject of stock and bond | papers prepared, printed and distrib- 
issues, but on May 7, Mr. Rayburn of uted in advance. Thus will be de- 
Texas introduced H. R. 16133; “To! voted the greater part of the sessions 
amend Section 20 of an act to regulate to practical discussions based upon the 


Commerce.” 


A certificate of notification would have 
to be filed by carriers proposing to 
issue securities, showing full particulars, 
such as amount outstanding, amount of pro- 
posed issue, par value, disposition to be 
made of proceeds, preference rights, etc. 


An outline follows :— | papers. 


The National Foreign Trade Com- 
vention will be held under the auspices 
'of the American Manufacturers Ex- 
_port Association, American Asiatic 
Association and the Pan American 


_ Un : In the case of notes maturing within 12) Society of the United States. 
acquisition by one corporation of stock | months the certificate could be filed 10) ; 


days after issue; for other securities filing 
would be a prerequisite to issue. 


The purpose of the Convention is 
to give expression to the views of men 


Advance approval by the Commission, | representing the productive activities 
after investigation, would also be required, | of the country. 


In the Newlands Bill there is a/ months (in the aggregate not to exceed 5% 


general prohibition against any cor- 
poration owning or controlling any 
part of the capital stock or other 
means of control of any other cor- 
poration carrying on a competitive 
business, or of other corporations 
which themselves compete, with a pro- 
viso that within a year a corporation 
might file a petition (in the case of 
carrier corporations, with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission), alleg- 
ing that, if there is found to be in fact 
competition, the ownership or control 
does not substantially impair competi- 
tive conditions. A favorable finding of 
the commission, so long as unaltered, 
would remove the ownership from 


} 
| 





the prohibition. At hearings the At- 


of the stocks and bonds) and issues of 
securities would be unlawful except for 


| Among the papers for discussion 
‘are announced :— 


| Present commercial conditions in the 


purposes necessary properly to perform | United States, with special reference to 


services for the public within the corporate 
powers. When application for approval of 
proposed issue was filed notice would have 
to be given to State authorities who might 
be interested, and they would have right 
to be heard. 

Issues of securities contrary to the pro- 
visions of the bill could be enjoined by 
U. S. or by any stockholders. Officers and 
directors participating in unauthorized is- 
suance would be subject to fine of $1,000 
to $10,000 and imprisonment. 

The Commission would have the duty 
to make public information it received in 
so far as it thought proper and would make 
all certificates matters of public record. 

In making investigations the Commission 
would have access to records of railroads, 
including correspondence, and would have 
authority to compel persons having financial 


Foreign Trade: Northern States: The New 
England States: and their place in Foreign 
Trade; Central States: Southern States: 
Gulf States: Pacific Coast. 

Importance of Foreign Trade to the 
Railroads: Ocean Transportation: The Re- 
lation of the Merchant to Import and Ev- 
port Trade: Foreign Trade as affected by 
the Sherman Law: Foreign Trade and 
Foreign Loans. 

The Federal Reserve Act and its effect 
upon Foreign Trade: The Tariff and 
Foreign Trade: The Panama Canal and 
Latin-American Trade Possibilities: Our 
Dependencies: South and Central America: 
The Orient; Trade with Australasia. 

Government Assistance in Foreign Trade: 
The Diplomatic and Consular Service: The 
Department of Commerce: The Balance 0! 
Trade. 
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National Expenditures Presented 1n Budget Form 


Prepared by Harvey S. Chase 


Certified Public Accountant, Washington, D. C. and Boston, Mass. 


‘The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America by the vote of its constituent members, stands com- 


mitted to the advocacy of a budgetary system applied to national finances. 
a budgetary presentation of the appropriations now under consideration by Congress. 
Mr. Chase, was a member of the President’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency. 


It is a pleasure, therefore, to include 


‘The writer and compiler, 
The form in which 


the budget is submitted below permits the public and Congress at once to consider sources of revenue and the 


directions in which expenditures are to be made. 
islators and public alike, to get a picture of national finances. 


Thus a comparatively simple array of figures permits all, leg- 
Such a presentation of facts by the President of 


the United States to the Congress of the United States would apply business principles to national finances. 


ruary, 1913, former President Taft said :— 

“Under the Constitution the power to control 
the purse is given to Congress. But the same para- 
graph also requires of the administration the sub- 
mission of a regular statement and account of the 
receipts and expenditures. ‘The President shall 
from time to time give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union and recommend to its 
consideration, such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient.’ Pursuant to these con- 
stitutional requirements, [ am submitting estimates 
of revenues and expenditures in the form of a 
budget.” 

Recommendations were made by President Taft 
in this m@ssage that appropriations should be 
enacted hereafter under four general classifica- 
tions and that accounting for “expenditure” by the 
departments and establishments should follow the 
same classifications, namely :— 

1. Appropriations for “operation,” including 

administration. 

2. Appropriations for “upkeep of property” 

(repairs, maintenance, and depreciation). 

3. Appropriations for “fixed charges,” includ- 

ing interest and redemption of the public debt. 

4. Appropriations for “permanent improve- 

ments” (land, buildings, equipment, new con- 
struction, etc.) 

In relation to these he advised that :—The first 
class should be provided by annual appropriations 
ordinarily, though in many cases by biennial, tri- 
ennial or other less frequent appropriations; the 
second should be provided by ‘“‘replacement funds,” 
through permanent appropriations; the third by 
permanent appropriations (“recurrent,” without 
further legislation) ; the fourth by permanent ap- 
propriations from which allotments may be made 
annually. Such allotments should be definitely pro- 
vided from revenue or from bond issues, as may 
be specified. If the latter, the bonds should be re- 
tired on short terms by effective sinking-fund pro- 
visions, or by serial redemptions. 


[: his “budget” message to Congress in Feb- 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN “REVENUE” AND 
“EXPENDITURE” 


be met by revenue and by revenue only. 

The issuance of bonds or other evidences of debt 
is merely a temporary expedient—in sound financ- 
ing—and the payment of these debts must come 
from revenue: i. e. from surplus revenue devoted 
specifically to this purpose. 

All nations with responsible ministries provide 
revenue for their respective governments by means 
of “budgets.” The finance minister prepares esti- 
mates of the needed expenditure in summary and 
in detail. He submits these estimates to the legis- 
lative body, or bodies; together with estimates of 
revenue, also in summary and in detail. He 
balances these, one against the qther, increasing 
taxes in number or in rate, if more revenue must 
be had or cuts expenditure estimates if taxes can- 
not safely be increased—whether for political or 
economic reasons. 

The central feature of the Budget is this bal- 
ance of revenue against expenditure 

It is the primary necessity in nearly all national 
finance. It is the rock upon which ministerial 
ships split and founder. It is the danger signal 
and the rallying point for the opposition to a party 
or a ministry. 

In the United States we have not had this funda- 
mental requirement of national finance for many 
years, mainly because of the phenomenal growth 
of our wealth and our population and because our 
taxes have been principally indirect taxes—custom 
duties, established for purposes of “protection” to 
our industries and our labor. Revenue has been, 
therefore, not dependent upon expenditure, with 





corresponding direct taxation as in most other 
nations. Revenue has, on the contrary, been pro- 
duced incidentally, as it were, and usually in excess 
of the amount needed for economical and efficient 
administration. Hence our extravagance as a na- 
tion; hence our public building bills; our rivers 
and harbors’ acts; our inefficient civil service, our 
“pork barrels” and our contempt of economies and 
economics. 


Wuy No Bupcet HITHERTO 


This indirect revenue is one of the reasons why 
this country has never had a “budget” and yet has 
gone on from year to year growing ever more 
wealthy, ever more extravagant, and ever more 
contemptuous of budgetary requirements and of 
the financial methods of foreign nations. Now in 
1914 we are beginning to be pulled up with a 
round turn. Now, with our tariff reforms and 
our income taxes we are departing sharply from 
the ways of the fathers. Moreover, in our prt- 
vate business competitions we hear and join in 
the slogan of “efficiency,” which tends to dominate 
the activities of business of the present day. It 
is creeping into governmental methods likewise; 


“fixed charges” which must be met without ques- 
tion—such as interest on public debt, definite debt 
redemptions, revenues required for trust fund 


liabilities, or other special funds, pension require- 
ments, recurrent allowances for upkeep and main- 
tenance of public buildings, grounds, parks and 
the public domain generally. Having totalled these 
and deducted the total from the expected revenue, 
he next exhibits the necessary, perhaps unavoid- 
able, expenditures for military and naval purposes, 
for continuation of engineering projects of great 
importance, and for similar requirements. The 


| total of these is again subtracted from the remain- 


ing revenue and an amount of revenue is left 
which is available for less mandatory purposes. 


_ Concerning the expenditure of this portion of the 
| revenue there may be considerable question and 


discussion. 
JupciInc NEEDS IN ADVANCE 
Whether, for instance, more shall be spent for 


stimulation of agriculture, with less for promotion 
of commerce; whether less should be provided for 


_the function of education and more for public 
health, or vice versa; whether or not labor and the 


into our cities and our states, witness “commission | 


government” in cities, and note “university ex- 
tension” in state affairs; into our national depart- 
ments, witness the demand for cost accounting and 
for uniform classifications of expenditures. What 
do these developments mean? What do they por- 
tend? Evidently an approach to a closer balance 
between revenue and expenditure; to an increased 
attention to this relationship and to a sharper 
critical demand for efficiency—which necessarily 


_ includes economy—in government expenditure. 
In other words, it portends the approach of the 


budget and budgetary methods in national finance 


| in this country, as in other countries. 


THE First STEP 
The first step must necessarily be the broadest 


| step, if not the highest. This step is outlined in 
. the exhibits and explanations which follow. This 


step is practicable, and should be taken promptly. 


| To illustrate it:—suppose that the President is 
All Government expenditures must ultimately | 
| his annual message at the beginning of the session. 





about to submit to Congress and to the public 


He has, we will say, adopted the budget idea and 
has prepared a message supported by tables of 
figures based upon estimates of proposed expen- 
ditures and estimates of expected revenues fur- 
nished to him by his Cabinet Officers and the 
heads of the government establishments. These 
estimates have been prepared in two ways. First, 
in the ordinary way as required by present legisla- 
tion. Secondly, in a new way arranged in logical 
order and intelligible sequence, grouped by pur- 
poses or functions of government; segregated by 
character of expenditure, whether for current ex- 
penses or for capital outlays and for subdivisions 
of each. The revenues, too, have been carefully 
calculated, verified, compared with other years, 
due allowances made, non-revenue receipts elimi- 
nated, trust funds and trust income separated, all 
remaining revenue concisely classified and the 
available total determined. The President, with 
the advice of his Cabinet—and probably with the 
assistance of a “central administrative accounting 
bureau”’—has prepared these estimates of revenue 
and of expenditure in budgetary form. He has 
struck a balance. He has accepted the anticipated 
result, whether it be a surplus of revenue or a 
deficit. If the latter, he has considered methods 


of providing for the deficit. With these data be- 
fore him, he constructs a budget as follows :—he 
sets up the revenue by classes with explanations 
and a final total. He tabulates the proposed ex- 
penditures, classified as exhibited below. He first 
deducts from the total estimated revenue, the 


laboring classes need additional promotion, or 
whether defectives and dependents should be more 
liberally provided for. The wards of the nation, 
Indians and others, would be discussed and their 
necessities considered; our foreign relations, 
embassies, and commercial attaches would have due 
attention; all the various functions and activities 
would have each its needful consideration from 


_ the general standpoint of its relative importance 


to all other expenditure and to the available 


| revenue. 


‘Such an analysis of the finances of the govern- 
ment, of the purposes and character of expendi- 
ture, and of the relations of the latter to the ex- 


| pected revenue, would present a picture of su- 
| preme interest to every intelligent citizen in the 


country and one of the greatest importance in the 
efficient handling of financial problems by 
Congress. 

It goes without saying that such an exhibit by 


_ the President at the opening of Congress would be 
Intensely stimulating to the public, would awaken 


nation-wide interest, would provoke discussion and 
criticism, would flood the mail boxes of Congress- 
men with urgent appeals to increase here and .to 


| cut down there, and would open the eyes of the 


Members themselves as to what could be done and 


_ what could not be done in the way of modification 
| and change without upsetting the balanced rela- 





tions of revenue and expenditure in toto. 
Two VIEWPOINTS 


_ It must be remembered in discussions concern- 
ing the national budget that there are, necessarily, 
two viewpoints which are quite distinct. One of 
these is the INSIDE viewpoint and the other is the 
OUTSIDE. One is the viewpoint of Congress and 
of the executive departments; the other is that of 
the intelligent citizen and of the economist inter- 
ested in governmental finance. 

Both viewpoints must be provided in a complete 
national budget. The first requires that the “esti- 
mates” (proposed expenditures) shall be classi- 
fied according to UNITS OF ORGANIZATION, i. e., 
the departments, divisions, and establishments 
which are to spend the appropriations. The second 
requires that the estimates be classified according 
to PURPOSES OF EXPENDITURE, (functions of gov- 
ernment) irrespective of the title of the depart- 
ment or division which is to spend the money. 

_ The great difficulty heretofore in budget con- 
sideration has been the attempt to condense these 
two viewpoints into one, and to set up only a 
single classification. With such a classification, if 
arranged by organization units, the outsider (citi- 
zen, or economist) can get little information con- 
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cerning expenditure tor purposes. If, on the 
other hand, the classification is made according 
to purposes and functions, then the average Con- 
gressman is likely to claim that he can not make 
head or tail out of it, so far as appropriations and 
legislative requirements are concerned. 

This situation being acknowledged and the rea- 
sons for it perceived, it becomes evident that the 
budget compiler should provide both classifications, 
that is to say, the same total figures should be ar- 
ranged in two detailed sysiems, one for the in- 
sider’s (legislator’s) aud the other for the out- 


sider’s (citizen’s) viewpoint 
fications are prov ided herein. 


FOR WAR 


Such double classi 


Seneral administrative purposes ; 
ment 





As the present statement is intended to illustrate 
the needs of the outside intelligent citizen rather 
than that of the inside official of the Government, 
[ have placed the functional analysis first and the 
organization analysis second. 
CLASSIFICATION BY PURPOSES, OR 
FUNCTIONS 


1. THE 


The primary distinctions exhibited in this classi- 
fication are five:—1. War purposes; 2. Civil pur- 
poses, (other than postal) ; 3. Postal purposes; 4. 
5. Local govern- 


purposes. 


The secondary distinction in each of these 
primary divisions is the separation into’ “opera 
tion and maintenance expenses,” contrasted with 
“construction and improvement outlays.” These 
are the titles of the first two columns in the fol 
lowing detailed exhibit, while the third column 
represents the totals of the first two columns 
These columns set forth important informatio: 
which has not been available heretofore in govern 
ment estimates or publications. This separation 
is fundamentally necessary if comparisons witl 
previous or subsequent years are to be made, o: 
correct ideas obtained concerning extravagance o: 
economy in the expenditure of public money. 


The National Budget 


Expenditures for the Fiscal Year 1914-15 


ee. . . ss 
Estimates 


WAR Operation and 
Maintenance 
Ixpenses, 


PURPOSES. ARMY. NAVY. 
PENSIONS. WAR DEBTS (scHEDULE 111): 


CURRENT CHARGES. ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS. (g) 
- $100,249,712 


Defense by land (Military) 
98,311,306 


Defense by sea ( Naval) 


Administration: Secretary of War ........... 148,040 
Adjutant-Generars OMe. <cvccccrsveseses 736,576 
CR artevinasOet COEUR apiece 696004 Sa ceewns 378,679 
Engineers and Insular Affairs ............ 208,581 
Other omces, War DEM. cc .eccccesevcwnds ss 126,<¢98 

Administration: Secretary of the Navy ....... 76,460 
Bureaus: Navigation, Intelligence, Records 108,790 
Bureaus: Engineering, Repairs, Yards and 

CIEE. << co 0g W166 SR AER RE AEROS Cae 106,430 
Bureaus: Supplies, Accounts and other 
NT el err eee ee ee te ae 304,660 

Operation and maintenance (2/3) of the 
State, War and Navy Building (a@)...... 188,013 

War pensions, retirements, veterans’ homes, 

Se Oe ce OU ne ee EE 186,074,527 





of Appropriations. 





387,042,357 


Classified by Purposes or Functions. 


























U FIXED CHARGES. PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS. (g) 
+ My Pateréat. on wae Get. es5 os cid cnycsececsees 13,000,000 
yee & Sinking fund provisions for war debts 4d).... 37,000,000 
He 3 ee Trust funds, established by war requirements 2,770,000 
Wy ay Special funds and accounts, for war purposes 5,574,477 
s1ee apeoeitniieneaplagaaiiailiaintninatie, 
h ? ia SOCAL, FOR WAR PURBGEED 0.6 isa Seas a niceesa oe 446,286,834 
i | 
} r ———— 
t hy 
| b FOR CIVIL PURPOSES. STATE, INTERIOR, 
| ‘. AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, LABOR, ETC. 
idee 12 e (SCHEDULE Iv): 
i ot CURRENT CHARGES. ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS. (g) 
| oe , 
te COMMERCE, BANKING, ETC. 
| ey Promotion and regulation of commerce 3,578,305 
Promotion of transportation: (e) sind Toile 
A Improvements of rivers and harbors....... 3,197,815 
; Lighthouses, life saving, roads, surveys, ; 
CNAINEETING, CFC. 2c ceccccscvcscvcseres 12,484,004 
i Panama Canal .........0.esseeeeeeeeeeeee 1,546,395 
a} 4 ; Regulation of currency, coinage, etc. ........ 5,862,452 
1 Regulation of banking ........ ...++.sseeeees 194,249 
i NATIONAL RESOURCES, AGRICULTURE, ETC. 
i i f ~ Promotion of agriculture (¢) .........00- 8,951,617 
| Me ate: ncenthek il AOTERIOT nas cliairn gag ees oan 200 rey kad 
m aa . : 5:390,74 
f 3a Care and utilization of public lands ........ 184.02¢ 
. . > set 3,194,920 
i 3 Promotion and regulation of mining, water 
t] ’ POWEF, CEC, 2c cccscncscnevonesecscncseses 2,284,520 
rt ' ty Meteorological research, Weather Bureau, ete.. 1,667,270 
i a Promotion of fisheries .......-cccccseeseveos 1,155,730 
hie tet WELFARE, LABOR, ETC. : ; sii 
i Promotion of the welfare of the laboring 
: ; classes and regulation of labor (f)....... 4,068,250 
| Ae Promotion of public health (e) ........-- 4,087,062 
| ae ‘ Promotion of education and recreation (e) 1,349,376 
i fe Provision for Indians and wards of the 
if e % Nation (e)....... ee cesevreesseccesoces ey 9,295,715 
He «| Provision for defectives, dependents, etc..... 7,565,349 
mB) tet 8 PATENTS, STANDARDS, STATISTICS, ETC. —s 
[ % Patents and copyrights ..........s-sseeceees 1,626,300 
if a mt Statistical research, census, etc. ......e-eeee 1,709,720 
eae ht Standards of measurements, etc. ......-.+..- 837,175 
i a : FOREIGN AE£FAIRS, ANC DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRATION ; 
i “eT die Foreign affairs and relations (€)...,...+++++- 3,920,970 
| Pe et Administration; Department of State ...... "354,060 
if | an " eh “ Interior 634,040 
A ie Ses i ‘ Agriculture 765.988 
| fey | . _ ne Commerce 493.360 
nA. See : 7 ee 2 183,040 
Pek Operation and maintenance, (1/3) State, 
; ae ' % War and Navy Building (a) ......-+-eee- 94,007 
| Hi ” } ie" en a 
ite ’ 80,241,22 
" __50,241,22T 
Pa, ti ’ FIXED CHARGES. PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS. (g) 
" 3 ’ Interest on bonds other than for war 
eg purposes ...... sence cece eee eeecereeesees 6.600.060 
: Sinking fund provisions for other than war 
hh i purposes (d) .....46. an egeececescssscocens 23,717,000 
" Trust funds provisions for other than war mm 
ote PUTPOSES we cece e cer ereverereeereerrereeene 7,772,730 
: i ae " 777 73! ¥ 
+) ’ r m 41.389.730 
it ' Special funds and accounts other than 3 
i war purposes:— Viz: 5 
t.42 Promotion of transportation facilities: 
‘ Operating canalS .....eeeeesseceererees >,000,000 
j Protection of navigable streams......... 2,000,000 
ay River and harbor improvements.......... 
h Boas BHA CLOG soc. cndcccocansenserecees 
% Promotion of Agriculture: 
! * Reclamation fund ........++-eeeeee pe veeee 
d Colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. ,500,000 
‘ Experiment stations, etC.......cessseeee 48,200 
t ’ 
| 
f Y 10 
[ 2. CLASSIFICATION BY ORGANIZATION UNITS 
w 
TENS Such a classification should exhibit a summary 
- t , - * . , e . ryt . . 
ioe of the insider's viewpoint. ‘The details of this 
hee viewpoint fill eight hundred and seventy quarto 
igs f pages in the “Book of Estimates, 1915” and will 
Ll) te.’ fill nearly as many more in the “Digest of Ap- 
° ¢ 9 
Ay propriations, 1915. 
aa This summary should be arranged in columnar 
Hina form, each column exhibiting the title of an Ap- 
y propriation Act by Congress. The primary 
divisions of the government, “Legislative,” ‘“Exe- 
ib cutive,” and “Judicial ;” as well as the subdivisions, 
‘! departments, establishments, etc., should be set 
’ 
; : 
* 
pe hey 















































Construction and Total Operation and Construction and Total 
Improvement Estimated Maintenance Improvement Estimated 
Outlays. Expenditures. ; b Expenses. Outlays. Expenditures 
Promotion of public health: 
= inspection, Bureau of Animal In- 
as . ‘ GUSEFY cccccccccwcrscescccccccsccerce 3,000,000 50 
$14,379,198 $14,628,910 Promotion of education, recreation, etc.: eee 
42,490,734 140,802,040 Nati 
148,040 po ee ee eee 600,000 600,000 
730,570 2, 3, and 5 per cent. funds to States...... 225,000 225,006 
738 ie Maintenance national parks, ete. ...... 125,000 125,000 
208,581 Public schools, territories ...........e00. 100,000 100,000 
ca ant Education of biind, €t0..........cscseces 11,000 11,000 
456,59 : pa. a 
76,460 Care of Indians: % 
108,790 Civilization of the Sioux:............... 800,000 800,00 
’ Medium of exchange: 
106,430 National currency, contingent expenses, : > 
} ete, ee 250,000 280,000 
304,660 Foreign affairs: . 
, _ Pay of consular officers in transit........ 65,000 65,00¢ 
By909 190,013 Tk tee 25,000 25,0 
ee ere 25, ,000 
I —— 
23,424 186,697,95 11,779,200 10,099,600 21,878,800 
$6,895,356 444,837,713 Other permanent appropriations for other 
RE rere ere 381,500 381,500 
oe TOTALS FOR CIVIL, PURPOSES (EXCEPT POSTAL).... 133,791,651 79;239,444 213,031,095 
2,770,000 FOR POSTAL SERVICE. 
55574:477 Postal service, payable from postal revenues.. 306,953,117 306,953,117 
: Administration of Postmaster-General’s Dept. 1,850,000 1,850,000 
56,895,356 503,182,190 Operation and maintenance of post offices, etc. : 
ae. setmaatia’ SP Se ib ho Pn we a eer ke ee cae one ees 
TOTALS VOR POSTAL, SBAVICH (0). 665 5s ccccavacs 308,803,117 308,803,117 
FOR GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES 
LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, JUDICIAL, ETC. 
(SCHEDULE Vv): 
Covering requirements both for war and 
3,578,305 for civil purposes. ; 
CURRENT CHARGES, ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS (g) 
38,286,080 41,483,895 LEGISLATIVE: 
The United States Senate...........cccccece 1,349,287 8,500 1,857,787 
2,679,700 15,163,704 The House of Representatives.............. 4,956,985 4,956,985 
22,228,760 2357759155 JUDICIAL: 
5,862,452 The Supreme Court and other courts...... 6,299,110 6,299,110 
194,240 EXECUTIVE: 
The President, Vice President and the ex 
47,500 8,999,117 CN MOR ks T A) ws dos woe eb bore eke ‘ 210,440 210,440 
477,590 5,868, 33 Civil Service Commission..........++++++- 450,165 5,000 455,165 
10,000 3,194,920 Collection of the revenues, etc.—Treas- 
ME. as 6c cbs cadialbiatn ODN Mie dia 0 ob ewes oe 17,247,650 125,000 I 2,65 
2,284,520 General accounting and auditing— . 71372,650 
3,000 1,670,270 TE velal bane nkhshQles SCAM canines 1,752,080 1,752,080 
255,900 1,411,630 Operation and maintenance of public 
buildings and grounds (a)......... ecoce 8,098,412 8,098,412 
Construction and improvement of build- 
812,200 4,880,450 ings and grounds .........sseeee+s wcece 6,302,584 6,302,584 
104,700 4,191,762 Public printing, all departments..... veeose 5,892,408 130,000 6,022,408 
1,271,014 2,620,390 General Supply Committee (b).......... .3 65,640 65,640 
Reference and library purposes.......... + 465,585 127,000 592,585 
1,635,400 10,931,115 Distribution of documents............++. ove 318,275 318,275 
455,000 2,020,349 Administration of Treasury Dep’t. ........ 1,890,770 1,890,770 
Administration of Dep't of Justice...... cag 777,711 777,711 
1,626,300 Detection of crimes, legal advice, etc. 
* 1,709,720 SPOUEIOED: Sons cave aee des nuexgeunaans enka 2,694,620 2,694,620 
395,000 1,232,175 
477,000 4,397,970 FIXED CHARGES. PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS (g) 571969138 6,698,084 $9,667,222 
354,060 Revenue refunds, drawbacks, &c. .-.++-+- 8,470,000 8,470,000 
634,040 Retired judges, Hawaiian judges, etc .. 175,500 175,500 
705,988 Revenue collection, night services ...-.+-- 225,000 225,000 
252,160 Ties Gee 
beau TOTALS FOR GENERAL ADMINISTRATION PURPOSES.. 61,839,638 6,698,084 68,537,722 
1,000 95,007 FOR LOCAL. COVERS ENT PURPOSES (scHED- 
ULE VI): 
69,139,844 149,381,065 Territorial Governments ...-+++-++++seees 304,638 304,638 
Philippine customs and internal revenue... 21,000 321,000 
District of Columbia ......-.2+-eeeeeeeeee 10,911,004 3,580,521 (c)14,491,615 
Militia, industrial schools, etc...-..+.-+- 10,400 10,400 
9,900,000 TOTALS FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT PURPOSES...+++++ 11,547,132 3,580,521 15,127,653 
23,717,000 —_ 
7,772,730 GRAND TOTALS, ALL PURPOSES...+s+eeerereeeees + + $962,268,372 $146,413,405 $1,108,681,777 
eee aes _41-389.730 (a) Operation and maintenance expenses of 0 fice building, rents, etc., are mainly included in an 
Laas item in “General Administrative Purposes, because these expenses can not be separated, under 
present methods of bookkeeping. ri _ ; “ i 
(b) This amount should be distributed im detail to the various departments and divisions 
2,000,000 (c) Approximately one-half of this is offset by District of Columbia revenues. 
2,000,000 (d) Sinking-fund provisions are negligible; merely bookkeeping items having no actual exist: 
679,600 679,600 ence. There are no securities and no cash in the so-called “sinking-fund.”’ 
420,000 420,000 (e) See also additional estimates under Pefmanent appropriations.” 
(f) Including Bureau of Naturalization, $250,000. f 
9,000,000 . 9,000,000 (g) These terms “annual” and “permanent might be better stated “current” and “recurrent, 
2,500,000 as all appropriations are enacted annually by Congress, even though the amount is mot fixed, (is 
48,200 definite) or the time is not fixed (indeterminate). 


forth in the title column at the left. Items per- 
taining to each unit of organization should be 
distributed to the proper column representing an 
appropriation act. By this classification the wide 
distribution of such items would be clearly ex- 
hibited and the advantage of some better method 
of grouping appropriations would become evident. 


3. CLASSIFICATION OF THE REVENUES 


For comparison with the two methods of ex- 
penditure estimates, a classification of revenues is 
exhibited (Schedules I and II), which is self ex- 
planatory. 


The division consists of 


primary 


Special revenues and General revenues. The first 
is applicable only to special purposes under re- 

‘quirements of law, or to revenues which arise on 
account of various classes of expenditure. The 
second consists of revenues which are unrestricted 
either by requirements of law or of accounting 
and which are available for the general expendi- 
tures of the government under current appropria- 
tion acts. 

The exhibit herein sets forth the actual revenues 
for the last completed fiscal year (1913) as an 
illustration of a classification of the revenues by 
estimates for the new fiscal year 1915, or for some 
subsequent year. 
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The National Budget 
Revenues (Actual) for the Fiscal Year, 1912-1913 


As a Basis for Estimates of Revenue for 1914-15 


(Excluding postal revenue, and receipts on public debt accounts ) 


SPECIAL REVENUES (scHepuLe 1): 
Viz: (a) Revenue reserved by law 
for special purposes, and also (b) 
revenues arising on account of 
special classes of expenditure al- 
though not specifically reserved for 
such purposes by law. 


a Revenue of trust funds ......... $12,085,561 
District of Columbia revenues...... 8,070,369 
Reclamation fund (sales, fees, etc.)* 3,585,271 
Contributed moneys (rivers, harbors, 


SP Peet eee eee ee eee er eee 1,039,308 
Navy fines, forfeitures, small stores, 

POE eee Phedeewea ae 985,824 
National forest fund ...... Pasaeeid 749,996 
Philippine fund ......... eee urease ave 308,986 
Sales public lands, 2, 3, and 5% 

8 Qk OS A eee 238,890 
Night service—customs ........... 229,971 
pe” Eee i ee 205,907 
Sales of ordnance material......... 202,432 
National Forest and Hot Springs 

DME « « a'vntcent Sa dNnes isi 95,250 
Sales of timber, sites, products, etc. 16,788 
Forest Service Co-operative Fund... 6,748 


’ $27,821,301 
Increments to appropriations: 


Panama Canal ...... $2,377,029 
Panama Canal ...... 1,693,148 4,070,177 
Gain on exchange (Navy)....... 18,766 
Interest on daily balances (Navy) 6,290 
ee A cane snseneare er eee $31,916,534 


(*) In addition to this sum there are 
other receipts into the Reclamation 
Fund for repayments of water-rights 
charges, and other sources, amotnt- 
ing to $2,383,126. 

» Immigration fund (head tax) .. 4,735,062 
ry erie eee 2,077,102 
Consular and consular court fees... 1,798,408 
FPeeest Service ..ccccccss are coe. Ses 
Customs fees, fines, penalties, etc. 1,590,355 
Judicial fees, fines, penalties, etc.. 1,123,950 
Fees, etc., Land Offices........---- 547,000 


Reimbursed advances to Indian fund 531,916 
Reimbursement for expenses National 

Bank Redemption Agency ...... 505,735 
Recoveries of bullion and expenses 

Gh COIDAME 22 ccccevsves ae aH « o 440,810 
Naturalization fees ......... Sa Si ate 390,425 
District of Columbia, fees, rents, etc. 290,031 
Navigation fees, fines, penalties, etc. 191,695 
Earnings on telegraph and telephone 

MAY cD vcudu cides dc aveeh sehen s 186,749 
Sale of seal and fox skins, Pribilof 

ES Pe Pe eee ee ae 151,146 
Recoveries, river and harbor frauds 127,973 
Copyright fees ...... Rr ere 117,100 
Depredation on the public lands.... 103,600 
Reimbursement for work and costs, 

various departments .....+++-.-- 84,968 
Immigration fines, fees, and penalties 72,905 
Purchase of discharges, Navy and 

Marine Corps .....--+-++- ore 66,304 
Net profit on ship’s stores......-+--- 40,294 
Passport fees .....- aede cial ame + 28,384 


Copying fees—General Land Office. 21,162 
Maintenance charges, etc., Irrigation 


SYSteMS «. seer eeeeeenee cocecces 14,394 
Testing fees, Bureau of Standards. . 14,251 
Earnings on transports .......++-- 9,755 
Forfeitures by contracts .....+-.-- 8,050 
Miscellaneous fees ..,-.+++eeeeees 6,368 
Miscellaneous refunds and rebates. . 6,254 
Game licenses—Alaska.......+.++-- 4,845 
Chinese exclusion, fines, fees, etc... 2,654 
Testing fees—Bureau of Mines.... 2,005 
Revenue Crater Lake, and Mesa 
Verde Parks .......-+++: Sia weed 1,399 
Revenue National Training School 
ee A on gays e090 caw ealne asec 813 
Internal revenue, fines, fees, etc.... 200 
Mees, OR cwcdcnzentonas tists seve $17,010,99 
WOTAL SPECIAL REVENUES, “A’” AND “B” ....seeee $48,927,527 
=——————_—_————_— 
GENERAL REVENUES (scHepuLeE 1): 
Viz: Revenues available for any pur- 
poses of the Government. These 
revenues arise from sources not 
specialized either by law or by 
corresponding expenditures. 
COURS ter. chr cuca rek thbebaanse nd $318,891,306 
Less, duties on imports from 
Philippines (Special) .......... 1,184 $318,890,212 


Internal revenue: 
EES SA ore tees 309,410,666 
Less. Philippine revenue (Sp’l). 307,802 309,102,864 











Corporation tax .......esssceeesees 35,006,300 
Public lands receipts ........++ ees =: 2,910,205 

Less pledged to special purposes — 

Viz: Reclamation fund.$2,492,607 

2, 3, and 5% funds.. 238,890 
- - 2,731,497 178,708 
Seigniorage, silver and minor coinage.......--+.--- $5,104,338 
Tax on circulaticn of National Banks ......-.....- 3,730,059 
Sales of Government property ...-+++-.++eeeeeees 1,325,167 
Compromise and repurchase of forfeited lands...... 648,583 
Chinese indemnity .........- Cada adeateny 6b eka 644,500 
Rental of public property .......+-eeeeeeeeeeeeees 268,301 
Unclaimed moneys (Treasury) ...-.---- Bers ea aie wits 47,490 
Interest on public deposits ......eeeeeereeereees 34,010 
Recoveries of damaged and lost property.......--- 16,987 
Interest from Pacific railways ......-e+eseeeeeeee 9,493 
Conscience fund, etc. .....+++-++- Ak de dia alte 3,136 
Gain on exchange (State Dept. and Treasury)...-. 1,206 
Assessments on owners for deaths on shipboard... . 1,040 
Interest on debts due U. S. (various debts)........ 945 
Recovery, principal and interest Louisiana bonds.... 326 
Miscellaneous ......-++++ Uae lae Ted we teen e nee ess 1,056 
$675,015,322 
ae 

SUMMARY. 


Special Revenues “a” (By law)....$31,916,534 
Special Revenues “‘b” (By expenditure) 17,010,993 


MOPAR os cacicsceae OA Ere rye ee TT 
General Revenues ........sseeccenececcersseess 075,015,322 








GRAND TOTAL wsvevvesvccvcccesrrenvrs -$723,942,849 


: 


RECONCILIATION. 
Greve total GS: AbOVEs 65.0006. cess $723,942,349 
Add: Receipts of 1913 not covered 
into Treasury by warrants in 
ee Ae Po eee ee 505,971 





Deduct: Receipts of previous years 
covered into Treasury by war- 
TANTS IN IQT2Z-13 weve eeeseveeee 337,590 


Net grand total revenues. This 
total agrees with the An- 
nual Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for 1913, and 
excludes “postal revenues,’’. .$266,619,526 


4. SUMMARY OF EsTIMATES OF REVENUE AND 
OF EXPENDITURE 


This classification exhibits the form in which the 
President of the United States might present to 
the Congress, at the opening of a session in 
December, a financial plan for the ensuing fiscal 
year. 


SUMMARY OF THE NATIONAL BUDGET 


Estimates 
for 191s. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE: 
Total estimated Revenues, (other than 


CRON. 'FOCUNSIOND ois 5 0k c0asic 000s $728,000,000 
Deduct revenues for special pur- 
pores, (Schéditle T),......cccccces 50,000,000 


Remainder, Revenues available for 
general purposes (Schedule IT). ..$678,000,000 








PURPOSES OF EXPENDITURE. Estimates 
FIXED CHARGES: for 191s. 
Viz: For interest on public ‘ 
_ debts RP rar attanieleis <tins o5'v 308 4 $ 22,900,000 
Por inking fund (b) ............ 60,717,000 
Se) erent 10,542,730 
Hor apecial funds (4). <.<....2.6% 27,453,277 
For refunds, retirements, etc. (e) . 9,252,000 
POCRED os cicie's es viggien cscs esc 130,865,007 
FLIMINATE sinking-funds (b)....... 60,717,000 
Remainder ef fixed charges...... 70,148,007 
PEDUCT portion to be provided from 
MOCCIRL TEVERUCD 60.0. seic ccc caves 50,000,000 
REMAINDER, required from general 
MUI Sa wheeler Sk Sie iisd oa Ria .o-a utara 20,148,007 
et 


SUMMARY: 
General revenues, as above ...... $678,000,000 
Remainder of fixed charges, as above 20,148,007 





Revenue available for current ap- 
PET ere $657,851,903 
(a) Interest on war debts, about $13,00c,000; on other debts 
about $9,900,000. 


_(b) $60,717,000. This provision is based on requirements 
of law that one per cent of the public debt shall be laid aside 
each year as a ‘“‘sinking fund” to retire the debt. Therefore, 
duly each year sixty millions or more in figures are entered in 
the big acount-book of the nation, as an increase of the “sinking 
fund,”” but at the same time a corresponding entry is made on 
the other side of the ledger exactly equalizing it. No money, 
or securities, or assets of any tangible nature are ever set aside 
in a true “‘fund.’’ In other words the entry is solely a “book- 
keeping” one, without corresponding value in fact. The amount 
really has no place in these estimates, if we wish to know what the 
actual expenditures of the Government are likely to be. 


(c) Trust funds for war requirements $2,770,000; for other 
requirements $7,772,730. 


(d) Special funds for war purposes $5,574,477; for other 
purposes $21,878,800. 


(e) Refunds of customs and internal revenue, estimated, 
$8,470,000. Night service, $225,000. Retired judges, etc., $175.000. 


ESTIMATES OF CURRENT APPROPRIATIONS. 
WAR PURPOSES (scuepuLe 111): 


A OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE: 


Viz: Defense by land (Military) ..$100,249,712 


Defense by sea (Naval) .......... 98,311,306 
Administration: Secretary of War.. 148,040 
Other offices, War Department...... 1,774,419 
Administration: Secretary of the 

ee. Orie MELEE re eee eee 76,460 
Bureaus and other offices, Navy 

Department ...cecceseccseseceens 519,880 
Operation and maintenance (2 /3) 

State, War and Navy Building .. 188,013 


$201,267,830 


War pensions, retirements, veterans’ 
Cemedeh: 6001, G6 nes cans ¢aar eas eau 186,674,527 








EGS . 4 clean baie seal 387,942,357 


BR CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT: 


Viz: Fortifications, ete (Military).. 14,379,198 
Battleships, etc (Naval) .......... 42,490,734 
Veterans’ Homes, etc. .......+.++- 25,424 





Total War, except fixed charges 444,837,713 
CIVIL PURPOSES (scHepvuLe iv): 
A OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE: 


Viz: Commerce, Banking, etc. .... $26,863,211 
National Resources, Agriculture, 


GE, Srasbessncecocereses Ae weie'e 22,634,798 
Welfare, Labor, etc. .........+... 20,365,752 
Standards, Statistics, etc......... 2,546,895 
Patents and Copyrights ......... 1,626,300 
Foreign Affairs ....teceeeeereeee 3,920,970 


. 


Total Civil, except fixed charges 





M 
Department of State ........eeee- 354,060 
“ Oey eee 634,040 
ts Agriculture ....... 765,988 
7 COMMERCE a divieees 252,160 
id dees es, ee eee 33,040 


Operation and maintenance of 
public buildings and offices (7). 


OTR: wsacesavenecees $80,2 
CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT: 


Improvement of rivers and harbors. 
FADGMS CONG) ic icc ap es's eevee 





AOR OER, CCG, 0.04 0's cae See s00 0 * 2,67 
Other (see detailed schedule) .... 5,945 


POSTAL PURPOSES (g) 





- 149,381,065 





94,007 


5,080 


,760 


9,700 


304 


Postmaster General’s Department .  $1,850,0 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PUR 
POSES (sCHEDULE vV): 
A OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE: 

Viki EOCENE Gissewcckscceals 6,806,272 
Iyxecutive (except above in Civil). 39,863,756 
TRUNGEED occ rcltiegahineins wea s's wate’ 6,299,110 

TOTAI res ..++ $52,969,138 
B CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT: 
Public buildings and grounds .... 6,302,584 
PMG SCs Geode ses e wee cae Ls 395,500 
Total general administrative, except 
REUTER, 9a. 05.6 <2 a coe SCS es 59,667,222 
LOCAI, COVERNMENT PURPOSES (h) 
(SCHEDULE VI): 
A OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE! 
District of Columbia ........... $10,921,494 
Territorial governments, customs, 
Ok. See rowa ehh tae nese ee Ne ems 625,638 
WANOd sb oeréea aid Mp ee 11,547,132 
B CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT: 


District of Columbia ............ 3,580,521 


Total local government purposes 15,127,653 


GRAND TOTAL ALL PURPOSES 


(Excluding fixed charges, postal service, 


Si GRIME SUNG). vice. ck aes arcas $670,863,653 


(f) 


therefore, under 


(g) 


(h) 


CONCLUSION rors. 


Revenue available for current ap- 
SUPE RANANS o's sage S208" 44:6: o0 
Kstimates of current  appropria 
NS a 39 5e arg td he ae a ern'a e/a x itene 


Deficit of estimated revenue (1915) 


Panama Canal estimates, if bonds 
are issued, may be deducted from 
total current appropriations 


Surplus of estimated revenue (1015) 
if bonds are issued to provide 
for Pansma Comal 2 ...6. oes cso 


$657,851,993 
670,863,653 


13,011,666 


$ 10,763,489 


Ne 


Under present methods of governmental bookkeepirtg 
these expenditures cannot be separately stated, 


s sey : they are lumped, 
general administrative purposes.”’ 


Postal estimates, payable from postal revenues, $306,953,1 17 
are not included in this schedule, though shown in the detailed 
schedule of expenditures. 


Offset by D. C. revenue, about one-half, which is in- 
cluded in ‘‘special revenues,’’ above. 


Congressional Appropriations from 


1875 to 1913. 


lhe following official compilation of Federal 
appropriations trom IS75 to IO13 is presented. 


1878 
1870 
188o 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1S84 
1885 
L886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
i890 
1891 

1&g2 
1893 
1804 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1S8os 
i890 
1Q00 
IQo! 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
19006 
1407 
1908 
1909 
1QIO 


Torar APPROPRIATIONS BY YEARS 


328,128, 199.32 
299,591,138.07 
296,000,094.2 1 
32,407,776.68 
72,119,629,30 
572,204.39 
965,479.83 
38,073.31! 


$325,666,791.890 
2 


oO! 
05, 
55,207,875.23 
18,820,489.13 
30,439,913.20 
87,330,097 1.99 
350,01 1,523.52 
408,624,057.37 
385,522,367.61 
509,308,345.86 
514,424,019.49 
1603,084,385.20 
479,932,007.08 
159,925,178.62 
457,088,344.72 
499,494,010.41 
$85,002,044.72 
Pa 12,682,487.06 
690,667,188.5.4 
719,278,826.89 
757,007,404.72 
796,633,864.79 
730,578,402.76 
732,107,885.84 
765,553,020.06 
871,041,847.40 
918,362,329.07 
986,251,657.60 


? 
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1,028,506,570.94 
. 1,027,901,629.18 
1,026,682,881.72 
1,019,030,1 43.06 
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The Nation’s Business 


May 15, 1914 








Various Matters of Interest to the Membership 


Antitrust Committee 


The Special Committee on Anti- 
trust Legislation met in New York 
May 12 and 13. Owing to illness in 
the family of Rk. G. Rhett, who was 
compelled to be absent, President 
Fahey presided during the sessions of 
the Committee. ‘The Committee as a 
whole is united in the report which 
it will make to the Board of Direc- 
tors on May 19 relative to the subjects 
pertaining to antitrust legislation 
which should be submitted to an ad- 
ditional Referendum. ‘There are some 
features of the present omnibus bills 
in connection with which the Com-| 
mittee will make no report as it re- 
gards some of the subjects included 
in the omnibus bills as plainly outside 
the scope of antitrust legislation. 

The members of the Committee pre- 
sent at the New York meeting were: 
Mr. Guy E. Tripp, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company of New York; Mr. Charles 
F. Mathewson of the firm of Krau-| 
thoff, Harmon and Mathewson of New | 
York City; Wm. L. Saunders, Presi-| 
dent of the Ingersoll-Rand Company 
of New York City; Prof. Henry R.. 
Seager of Columbia University and. 
former President of the American As-| 
sociation for Labor Legislation; and 
George Rublee of Washington, former 
member of the law firm of Spooner. 
and Cotton of New York City. 


New Organization Members | 


The following organizations have | 
been elected since the last issue of THE 
Nation’s Business. An _ additional | 
list of organization members is at, 
present being voted on by the Direc- 
tors through the mails. The organi- 
zation membership of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is 





now 555. 
AMERICAN Face Brick Associ- 
ATION of Pittsburgh, Pa., which in- 


cludes in its membership a large pro-| 
portion of the face brick manufac- | 
turers of the United States. 

Tue In.inors Ick DeaLEers Assoct-| 
ATION of Monmouth, IIl., whose mem- | 
bership is made up of the ice distrib- | 
utors of the State. | 

WESTERN Paper Box MANUFAC-| 
tuRERS’ Association of Chicago. The | 
object of this association which has a) 
membership of 136 manufacturers, is 
to promote a better feeling among | 
members and to discuss matters of | 
interest. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WOOLEN | 
AND WorstED MANUFACTURERS of 
New York. ‘This Association has a 
membership of 148, and promotes the 
interests of those engaged in the lines 
of manufacturing indicated. 

PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURERS’ 
Association of New York. This 
Association has a membership of only 
10, but its influence is out of all pro-| 
portion to its membership. 

Ruspeer Crus oF AMERICA, New 
York. ‘This Club gives attention to 
the furtherance of educational and 
scientific research in India rubber | 
production and manufacture. — Its| 
membership is 324. 

THe AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF | 
Commerce AND TRADE in Berlin. | 
This Association examines questions 
concerning the commercial and indus- 
trial relations between the United 
States and Germany and endeavors to 
protect the transactions of business be- 
tween individuals and firms in the two 
countries. Its membership is 270. 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, La 
Porte, Indiana; and THE CHAMBER OF | 
Commerce, Gadsden, Alabama. 


} 


which the National Chamber stands. 


to individual members, that the gen- 


Allotment of Individual Memberships 


S announced in the last issue of 
A Tur Nation’s Busingss, the 
question of allotting individ- 
ual memberships was discussed by the 
Directors at the April meeting, and 
since that time has received further 
consideration by the Executive Com- 
mittee. The allotment will now be 
made known by correspondence with 
organizations. Their decisions rela- 
tive to taking up their quota should 
be reached by July I 
As stated in correspondence from 
this office, individual memberships in 
the National Chamber will serve to 
strengthen organization members; 
first, because it is obligatory that an 
individual member shall be in good 
standing with the affiliated organiza- 
tion and therefore, in proportion as. 
he values individual membership, he) 
will place more value on his local, 
membership; second, the contact of | 


‘the individual member with national | 


questions through the National Cham- | 


ber will greatly increase the value of | 
that individual member to his own | 
local organization. In addition, the | 
fees of individual members become | 
an important financial foundation for 
the Chamber of Commerce of the | 
United States, thus enabling it to serve | 
‘successfully both organizations and 
individuals in all the broad plans for 


In this connection it should be noted 
that individual membership on the 
'part of each individual, firm or cor- 
poration elected, renders available in 
the office of the individual member 
‘all the valuable services rendered by 
the Chamber as follows :— 


Tue Nation’s BUusINEss, issued 
monthly, is the official publication of 
the Chamber. Through it members 
are furnished with authoritative in- 
formation regarding questions of 
national character affecting commerce. 
'The Legislative and the General Bul- 
letins, each, are sent weekly to mem- 
‘bers. The General Bulletin keeps 
the members advised concerning the 
activities of the different Federai 
Bureaus and Departments in mat- 
ters affecting business. The 
Legislative Bulletin keeps members 
jadvised regarding the status of all 
legislation in Congress that affects the 
commercial and industrial interests of 
‘the nation. It also is of great value 


eral offices at Washington maintain 
a service by which information is sent 
upon request on any subject relating 
to business, domestic or foreign, that 
may be obtained through any channel 
of our national government. This has 
been a saving in time and trouble to 
many of the members, and has prov- 
ed of great value. 

As only five thousand indiv idual | 
members can be elected, business | 
leaders should get in touch with their 
organizations relative to selection for 
this more intimate association with the 
work being done by the Chamber in 
Washington. 





Tue DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


Now that the allotment is decided 
upon, it is permissible to refer to the 
extreme difficulty which was encoun- 
tered in making a just and equitable 
allotment. ‘This caused delay. The 
5,000 individual memberships had to 
be apportioned in such a way as to 
give every portion of the country its 
due share. 

The first step in apportionment was 





to assign to each organization one 


individuat membership for each ten 
dollars of dues paid to the National 
Chamber; but it was recognized that 
dues would not afford a practical basis 
for equitable distribution throughout. 
The balance of the five thousand, there- 
fore, amounting to about one thou- 
sand in number, were distributed after 
very careful discussion as to the com- 
parative importance of the cities and 
trades represented by organization 
members. ‘This was done with a view 
to making the most effective distribu- 
tion of the limited number of members 
allowed. 


LEADERS IN ORGANIZATIONS 


President Fahey in a letter to the 
President of one of our organizations, | 
said :— 

“In undertaking the work of the coming 
year, the officers and members of the Board | 


would have me bring to your attention the 


fact that they are the servants of every | 
organization and individual included in the | 
membership. It is our desire during the | 
| next twelve months that the Chamber shall, | 
to the limit of its power and resources, 
promote the business progress of the coun- 
try and continue to be of real service to its 
members. Without the co-operation of 
men like yourself, who represent in their 
associations and communities leadership | 
and constructive ideas, the Directors can | 
accomplish little. 


So we are asking, not , merely for your | 
passive support of the idéals of the Cham- 


ber, but for your active co-operation in the 
advancement of its affairs. We _ hope, 
wherever an opportunity is presented, that 
you will explain to the business men with 
whom you come in contact the work of the 
Chamber, emphasizing its importance to 
the business interests of the country. We 
also hope that you will give your effort 
and influence toward bringing into the 
membership those organizations in your 
locality which have not yet affiliated with 
the Chamber. 

We also know that you appreciate the 
financial resources necessary to undertake 
the many projects which we must handle, 
and that the interest and co-operation of 
thousands of other men like yourself are 
necessary to the life of the Chamber. 

You will remember that the Annual Meet- 
ing set a definite limitation on the individ- 
ual membership. This individual member- 
ship roll should be completed as soon as 


Directors Meeting 
“ihe Directors will meet in Wash- 
ington May 19 and 20, to attend to 
the business of the organization and 
to deal with all matters that should 
receive attention during the summer 
Shortly after the meeting, President 
Fahey will leave for Paris to attend 
the Sixth International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce and Commer- 
cial and Industrial Associations. 


The Paris Congress 


RESIDENT Fahey has ap- 
Pp pointed ten delegates to repre- 
sent the Chamber at the Sixth 
International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce and Commercial and 
Industrial Associations to be held in 
Paris, France, beginning June 8, as 
‘follows: W. W. Kincaid, of the 
‘Spirella Company, Meadville . pee 
Wessels, Jr.; Edward A. Filene, of 
'Filene Sons & Company, Boston; 
John H. Fahey, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
| States of America, Boston; Charles 
1H. Sherrill, author and lawyer, New 
‘York City; Edward G. Miner, of the 
'Pfaudler Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
William D. Wheelwrighi, wholesale 
lumber dealer of Portland, Oregon; 
Bernard J. Shoninger, Paris, France ; 
Philip B. Fouke, Funsten Brothers, 
St. Louis, and Frederick Bode, man- 
ufacturer and wholesale dealer in 
hats and millinery in Chicago, III. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
has brought together a large group of 
people from various parts of the 
country, who will sail on the Laconia 
from Boston on May 26th. Sixty of 
the delegates will be from var¥ous 
states outside Massachusetts. The 
Boston delegation will have a member- 
ship of sixteen. 


The American delegates on the Per- 
manent Committee of the Internation- 
al Congresses which met in Brussels, 
March 23 and 24 of this year, are: 
Edward A. Filene of Boston and Ber- 
nard J. Shoninger of Paris. Two 





possible. Will you assist in this very im- 
portant work by helping us to secure the 
number of members in your association who 
should be affiliated with the Chamber? 

Through the regular field work, as well | 
as through voluntary affiliation, this list is | 
rapidly being increased. If each President | 
will co-operate and do his share, there will | 
be a great saving in our work. We will | 
also be enabled to do more in developing | 
the service than could otherwise be accom- 
plished, because of the increased funds at | 
our command.” 


The Chamber of Commerce of the. 
United States has already become the | 
greatest commercial force in the) 
country. Called into existence two) 
years ago in a conference of represen- 
tatives from more than 600 commer- 
cial organizations and national trades 
associations, who assembled upon in- 
vitation of the President of the United 
States, the need and the expediency 
of the movement is answered by the 
fact that in this short time it has be- 
come, numerically, the strongest com- 
mercial federation in the world. 

New InpivipvuAL MEMBERS 

Since the last report in THE Na- 
TION’S BusINEss, the number of Indi- 
vidual Members has been increased by 
135. The individual membership is 
now 2,069. The individual members 
elected during the month are in the 
following states: Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Connecticut, Maryland, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Germany. 

It is expected that in next month’s 
announcement a much larger list of 


important subjects were taken up at 
the Brussels meeting; one dealt with 
‘the form of the organization of the 
Congresses and of the permanent or 


2xecutive committee in connection with 


which further decision will be reached 
on the afternoon of June 7, in Paris, 
immediately preceding the sitting of 
the Congress. The other feature re- 
lated to the introduction of the refer- 
endum principle, the American dele- 
gates favoring a method almost pre- 
cisely like that now in operation by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. The sub- 
ject was not received with enthusiasm 
by the foreign delegates. The ques- 
tion will come up again at the Paris 
Congress. 


In the March issue of THe Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS appeared on page II 
a summary of the Paris program. A 
change of order has taken place in the 
subjects and some additions have been 
made. The following additional sub- 
jects will be taken up: (1) Gold re- 
serves as a means of avoiding finan- 
cial panics; (2) Beginning and clos- 
ing working day an hour earlier dur- 
ing the summer; (3) Designating time 
on the 24 instead of ther2 hour basis; 
(4) Creation of a customs stamp to be 
used on postal packages. Practically 
all of the delegates who go in the 
Boston party intend to take the trip 
into Southern France and into Switz- 
erland that was fully detailed in the 
March issue of Tue Nation’s Busi- 





distribution by states will be made. 
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Cape Cod Canal Cut Through 


N April 21 Cape Cod became, 
in fact, anisland. ‘The waters 
of Massachusetts and Buz- 
zard’s Bays met for the first time on 
that date, when the last dike in the 
Cape Cod Canal was removed. By 
July of this year the Canal will be 
navigable for vessels drawing not over 
12 feet. The officials announce that 
they expect to have 15 feet through 
the canal long before August 24. The 
canal has no locks. The length from 
the shore of Massachusetts Bay to 
the shore of Buzzard’s Bay is eight 
miles; the length from a thirty foot | 
line in either bay is thirteen miles; 
the minimum width of the bottom will 
be one hundred feet, except at passing 
places where it will be two hundred | 
feet. 
This cut of eight miles will reduce | 
the length of the water journey from | 
New York to Boston from 326 miles | 
via Pollock Rip to 260 miles via the) 
Canal through Long Island Sound. | 
The distance from New York to Bos-| 
ton via Nantucket Light is 402 miles. | 
It will thus be seen that the economy | 
in distance is very marked Not only, 
will the canal affect a large proportion 
of all Atlantic Coast shipping, but it | 
will also affect shipping from New| 
York to Boston. 
The factor of safety in addition to} 
shortened passage must also be taken | 
into consideration. It is estimated that | 
25,000 craft round Cape Cod every | 
year, exposed to the risks of the out-| 
side passage. The canal is to have) 
continuous illumination on the street 
lighting plan. 

The economies of the canal are 
expected to be very marked. The 
average delay each round trip for 
barges and schooners taking the out- 
side route is nearly four days. This 
means a loss in money of 10 cents per 





| and 


ton on the seven million tons of coal 
and lumber carried by tows and sail- 
ing craft. The total amount of coal and 
lumber carried by steamers is 4,500,- 
000 tons on which nearly the same 
amount per ton would be saved. 

The canal from both ends can be 
approached without any influence of 
current and will enable barges and 
tows to more nearly approximate 
schedule time than has ever been pos- 
sible hitherto. 

The Cape Cod Canal is a private 
enterprise, executed by the Cape Cod 
Construction Company of which Au- 
gust Belmont is President and William 
3arclay Parsons the Chief Engineer. 
About $12,000,000 has been expended 
on this enterprise. 

Relative to the strategic importance 
of the Canal, Rear Admiral Colby M. 
Chester says :— 


“Massachusetts Bay is a weak point in 


the defensive system of the {'nited States. | 


say > he 
©  cumeail tan te tne seh of Cod Bay to the north entrance of the 


and South Atlantic | 


coast of the Middle 
States by a series of shoals and isitands, 
extending for a considerable -listance into 
the ocean, dangerous of approach at all 
times and particularly so <lur.ng storms 
jogs. = 

No Commander-in-Chief of the fleet would 
ever attempt to pass through the tortuous 
and ever shifting channels in Vineyard 
Sound even if there was water enough to 
float his ships, for it is likely that he would 
be delayed by fog, bad weather and other 
causes in using this passage to such extent 
as might mean the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat for the force he com- 
manded. The only course left him, there- 
fore, to pursue at present, is to proceed 
around Nantucket South Shoal and in 
taking this route, should the enemy pre- 
cede him into Massachusetts Bay, he would 
be cut off from making a junction with 


Boston Harbor and its fortifications, and | 
leave his small vessels with no port to fall | ward along the shore of Cape Cod the 


back upon, in case they should be dis- | 
* 


~ 


abled. * 
The deepening of the Cape Cod Canal 


The general map printed below 
shows clearly the peculiar opportunity 
for shortening coast travel which is 
to be afforded by the Canal when 
completed, but only a mariner’s chart 
would give a full understanding of 
the importance of this short canal. 
Navigation via Wood’s Hole and _ be- 
tween that point and Martha’s Vine 
yard together with navigation across 
Nantucket Sound and so on through 
Pollock Rip, is exceedingly tortuous, 
difficult and dangerous. Within a few 
miles are five light ships, essential to 
ecuiding navigation through the nar- 
row ship channels of this great shoal 
area. 

As pointed out by Rear Admiral 
Colby, the dangers of the coast to ves- 
sels of large draft are so great that 
the detour south of Nantucket light 
is the only thoroughly safe route. On 
the other hand, navigation in Cape 


Canal and navigation from the south 
entrance of the Canal, out around 
Point Judith and so westward, is much 
safer. The effect, therefore, of the 


‘canal as soon as it is open to traffic 


will be momentous on the vast ton- 
nage, irrespective of the shipping of 
New York and Boston, which is mov- 
ing up and down the coast and which, 
as stated earlier, involves 25,000 craft 
each year. 


It is an historic fact that the difficul- 
ties with shoal waters south of Cape 
Cod affected the destination of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Their purpose was 
to reach New York. Running south- 


Mayflower ran into breakers; dis- 
couraged, her navigators turned back 


ucliclaitie to permit the passage of battle- around Cape Cod to the northward and 


ships would obviate these objections.” ' thus came at last to Plymouth. 
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Commercial Attaches 


- 4 


Approved by the Senate 


UST as this issue of Tne Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS was on press, 
e the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations reported to the Senate 


various amendments to the Legislative, 
FH xecutive and Judicial Appropriations 
Bill,amongthem one restoring the item 
of $100,000 for Commercial Attaches, 
which had been ruled out on a point 
of order in the Committee of the 
Whole of the 


the House was not sinister in its sig- 


House. The ruling in 
nificance, but technical as to this being 
new legislation; for it is believed that 
the majority of the members of the 
House favor this reasonable addition 
to the machinery for commercial pro- 
motion in the Department of Com- 
merce. It is therefore probable that 
the item will stand in conference be- 
tween House and Senate; particularly 
if the desires of commercial organi- 


zations should be made known to 
various Representatives. 
The restoration of the item is a 


triumph for the Referendum principle 
adopted by the National Chamber; 
and also for the services the National 
Chamber can render to the depart- 
ments of the Government. Secretary 
Redfield and Committee of this 
_Chamber worked in close harmony to 
broaden the scope and influence of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
‘merce. This was fully explained in 
the last issue of THE Nation’s Bus- 
-INEss. The vote of 624 to 3, which 
expressed the convictions of organiza- 
| tion members of the Chamber on these 
'plans, has had influence in both 
‘Houses of Congress; for it was 
|Tecognized that such a vote coming 
'from nearly every state in the Union 
|was far above any selfish or local in- 


a 


| terest, and must necessarily be an ex- 
pression of National business opinion. 

Let this experience serve to induce 
every organization to vote promptly 
and carefully on every question sub- 
mitted to Referendum. 


3usiness opin- 
ion can 


thus make itself of 
structive value to the Nation. 


con- 





Public Buildings 


On April 30th the Report of the 
Public Buildings Commission was 
made to the House of Representatives. 

On March 4, 1913, in Section III 

of the Public Buildings Act, provis- 
ion was made for the Public Buildings 
Commission “to present to Congress 
a connected scheme, involving annual 
‘appropriations for the construction 
‘and completion of public buildings 
‘heretofore authorized within a reason- 
able time.” This Commission was 
|also to form a standard or standards 
'by which the size and cost of public 
| buildings should as far as practicable 
|be determined. 


This report has been made public as 


Document 936 of the present Con- 
It 


gress. takes up every phase 
of the work involved in the con- 
struction of public buildings and 


makes many important recommenda- 











tions that are of interest to cities 


seeking or granted public buildings. 
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A New Immigration Policy 


SipNEY L. GuLICK 


The interesting and suggestive idea set forth by 


Dr. 


(sulick, in relation to the vexed problem of immigration from 


every direction, is that we are 
aliens at a rate equal to five per 
already assimilated. 


NEW world situation has been 

created by the awakening of 
4 \sia and its acquisition of Oc- 
‘dental civilization. This demands of 
us anew attitude toward the nations of 
\sia. It also demands that all our 
legislation shall be free from invid- 
cous and humiliating race discrimi- 
nation. ‘Therefore, this must be the 
fundamental principle of our immi- 
eration legislation—that it apply equal- 
ly to all nations and races 
~ The second principle is one of con- 
servation of our democratic institu- 
tions. According to this principle we 
should allow only so much immigra- 
tion from any country as we can as- 
similate. Immigration beyond our 
power of assimilation of course pro- 
duces 
mic and political as well as racial. 

The facts with regard to the new 
world situation created by the awaken- 
ing of Asia and the argument based 
thereon have been presented in “The 
American-Japanese Problem” (Serib- 
ner’s) and will be assumed in the pres- 
ent discussion. 


FauLtTy IMMIGRATION PROPOSALS 

Two immigration proposals are 
now before Congress. One seeks to 
limit immigration by application of a 
literacy test; the other would limit 
it to an annual maximum from any land 
of ten per cent of those from that 
land already here. Both proposals, 
however, deal only with immigration 
ftom Europe. They do not touch 
eur Asiatic problem. ‘The present 
Chinese exclusion legislation and the 
Japanese “Gentlemen's 


are allowed to stand. The literacy 


test, however, if applied to Asiatics, 


would allow ‘practically unlimited in- 
flux from both China and Japan, 
while the ten per cent provision would 
admit over seven thousand annually 
from each of those countries. 

Both proposals are accordingly 
faulty in principle. They regard 
neither the new conditions imposed 
upon us by the awakening of Asia 
nor do they take into consideration 
the problem of the rate of assimila- 


tion of those who are admitted. But 
how many from each land may we 
expect to assimilate? The _ reply 


which seems obvious is that, that de- 
pends on the number already assim- 
fated. A million men and women 
From country A, who have come here 
fi their voung life, have married, 
have families, have learned our lan- 
euage, entered into business, and 
become citizens, can surely assimilate 
a vastly larger number of immigrants 
from their native land than can a 
‘thousand American citizens from 
sountrv B assimilate new comers from 
their native land. 

Those already assimilated furnish 
the most powerful means for the rapid 
and wholesome assimilation of new 
eomers. For they know both lan- 
euages, the ideals of both sides, and 
the changes which they themselves 
have undergone in becoming sticcess- 
ful Americans. Their example fur- 
nishes the new comers with invaluable 
ideals and incentives. 


Tar Five Per Cent Proposat, 

My conclusion is that the annuat 
maximum immigration from any land 
that we can safely allow is some pro- 


intolerable conditions, econo- | 


Agreement” 


continuously able to assimilate 
cent of those of any nationality 


portion of the number from that land 
already here and naturalized with’ 
their American born children of the 
first generation. For these childrea 
also, knowing both languages and ve- 
ing more compleicly assimilated than 
their parents, are powerful assimila- 
tive factors. 

The percentage rate [ suggest is 
five. JI am not, however, particularly 
concerned with the five per cent num- 
ber, but only with the principle and 
with its equal application to every 
foreign people. If upon experience 
the rate were found to be either too 
high or too low it could easily be 
changed. 

Investigation shows that a five per 
cent rate would practically allow free 


cut it down somewhat from 
Europe, while it would allow only an 
‘infinitesimal immigration from Asia. 
The complete statistical statement of 
how this five per cent rate would work 
out is given in the “American-Japan- 


ese Problem.” Over 400,000 
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grants irom Germany would be ad- 
mitted annually, although in 1913 only 
34,000 came; from Russia 84,000 
would be admitted in place of 178,000 
in 1912; while from China only 738 


and from Japan only 220 could enter 


New fig- 
made out 


on the five per cent basis. 
ures would of course be 
with each census. 

But our immigration policy should 
not confine itself to the limitation of 
those who may come to us. It is 
equally important that we should pro- 
vide for the rapid and wholesome as- 
similation of those whom we do admit. 

Provision should be made for con- 
tinuous supervision of all aliens re- 
siding in America. ‘This suggests a 
Burau OF ALIEN REGISTRATION. 
The sense of responsibility on the part 
of alien residents to the government 
which this system would secure would 
of itself alone be an important safe- 
cuard. There should, I hold, be a 
substantial registration few, say of 
$10.00 per annum. 

Provision, moreover, should be 
made for the systematic education of 
aliens in such matters as will fit them 
for citizenship and inspire them with 
enthusiastic loyalty for their new 
land. For this a Burrau or ALIEN 
Epucarion is needed. ‘This Federal 
Bureau should not indeed establish 
schools for aliens, but it should pre- 


immigration from North Europe and) 
South | 


immi- | 


pare standard textbooks, hold exam- 
inations and grant certificates. I sug- 
gest that Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, churches and schools be 
asked to provide for the actual edu- 
cation of aliens, perhaps receiving sub- 
sidy from the Federal Bureau granted 
on a basis of the number of pupils 
and the grade of the work accom- 
plished. In my thought, no alien 
should be charged for either the ed- 
ucation or the examination. All ex- 
penses to the alien should be met by 
the single registration fee. 
Textbooks should be prepared or 
adopted by the Bureau (1) in the 
English language, (2) in the history 
of the American people, (3) in the 
Ideals of Democracy, and (4) in City 
Government. There might well be 
six examinations, three in English and 
one each in the other subjects. I sug- 
gest that with every examination 
passed the registration fee be reduced, 
say by $1.00; or, that amount might 
/be returned in cash to those who have 
successfully passed. 
3ut even after all examinations 
have been passed the alien should 
still keep registered and should still. 
pay his annual, though reduced, reg- 
istration fee until he becomes a fully 
naturalized citizen. 
Makk NATURALIZATION SIGNIFICANT 
The final steps in naturalization, 
moreover, should be such as to be 
unpressive, dignified and _ patriotic. 
Why not have the event a great one? 
Let the ceremonial be held once a 
/year, on the Fourth of July (or at 
/least not more than, twice, adding 
| Washington’s Birthday). Let there 
‘be a great patriotic service, with pro- 
'cessions, flags, bands and banners, 
‘let there be welcoming orations and re- 
| sponses by representatives of the var- 


;}ious races who now become citizens. 


_Let the new citizens march, bearing 
‘their old national flags for the last 
‘time and then return to their homes | 
carrying aloft the stars and stripes. 
' Make the great birthday of the nation | 
a great day in the birth of each new 
citizen into the nation. 

By such methods, applied with pa- 
tience and common sense, we shall se- 
cure new types of citizens from all) 
the races on the face of the globe. 
The Asiatic would respond to such 
treatment wiih a ioyalty to our coun- | 
try in nowise inferior to that of men 
from other lands. By admitting an-— 
nually from evezy nation no more 
than five for every one hundred al-, 
ready naturalized or native born of 
the first generation, all of our most) 
serious problems due to our relations 
with Asia and also to over-rapid im-_ 
migration, would be solved. 

\VINNING THE FRIENDSHIP OF ASIA 

Such a policy as this thus briefly 
outlined, which might possibly be 
combined with the literacy test if 


thought desirable, would satisfy Asiat-, 


ics because free from invidious and 
humiliating differential treatment. It 


would not offend their natural race | 


It | 


pride and national self-respect. 


National Labor Exchange 


Proposals for national legislation to 
Wipe out chaotic conditions in the la- 
bor market and thus strike a blow at 
the annually recurring evils of unem- 
ployment were made public recently 
by the United States Commission on 
industrial Kelations. 

Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the 
Commission, says that the proposals 
are tentative and invites criticism. 

The proposed legislation would es- 
tablish a National bureau otf Labo: 
Kxchanges in conection with the De- 
partment of Labor, with a central of 
fice in Washington, and branch offices 
in other cities, and with a clearing 
house for each of the several districts 
into which the country would be di- 
vided. The Bureau would have power 
to establish and conduct free public 
employment offices. 

the National Bureau would have 
jurisdiction over all private employ- 
ment offices doing an interstate busi- 
ness or accepting workmen for ship- 
ment to other states. State, municipal 
and private employment offices would 
be urged to cooperate with the Na- 
tional Bureau and to adopt uniform 
methods and regulations. 

The Bureau’s most important serv- 
ice would be to gather and distribute 
accurate information regarding the 
labor market in various localities. 
This information would be published 
in the form of bulletins, to be issued 
at frequent intervals and to be circu- 
lated in such a way that it would be 
available to every person in search of 
work and every employer seeking 
workmen. 


District Apvisory CoUNCIL 


One feature of the plan is the pro- 
posal for the appointment of an ad- 
visory council for the National Bureau 
and for each of the district clearing 
houses. It would be composed of an 
equal number of representatives of 
employers and of employees, and would 


assist the director in all matters per- 


taining to the management, would aid 
in determining policies, and would see 
that the Bureau was impartial in dis- 
putes between labor and capital, thus 
gaining for it the confidence of the 
whole public. The district advisory 
councils would be appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

The duties, powers and authority of 
the Bureau would be to collect and 
furnish information regarding em- 
ployers seeking employees, and work- 
ing people seeking employment; to 
license, supervise, regulate and inspect 
private employment offices operating 
among the states ; to establish and con- 
duct free public employment offices 
and also clearing houses for both pub- 
lic and private offices; to improve 
the efficiency of public employ- 
ment offices,— municipal, state and 
federal; to make investigations of 
the work of local and state em- 
ployment offices; and to make rules 
and regulations for the management 
of public employment offices and urge 


would provide for such friendly re-| their adoption by local and state au- 
lations with the peoples of Asia as is | thorities. 


essential not only to our welfare, but 
also to theirs. 
our welfare is most intimately linked 
up with that of Asia. 

Every consideration, therefore, of 
justice, humanity and self-interest de- 
mands the early adoption of the gen- 
eral principles of the immigration 
policy here outlined. It conserves 
the interests both of Asia and Amer- 
ica, and is in harmony with the new 
era of human development upon which 
mankind has irrevocably entered 
through the collapse of space and the 
awakening of the Orient. 


Every employment office con- 


For in the long run, | ducted by the Bureau would be re- 


| quired to send a daily report of busi- 
‘iness to the clearing house of the 
|district in ‘which it was situated. 
_Every private employment agent 
/would be required to make a weekly 
‘report to the district office. Every 
state and municipal employment office 
would be requested or induced to 
make daily reports. ‘These clearing 
houses should be distinguished from 
the employment offices which the 
bureau would.establish wherever such 
offices were necessary. 
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the State Agricultural College 


by A. W. 


Douglas 


Chairman Committee on Statistics and Standards 


‘l was sometime a paradox to state 

that an institution of learning, 

such as an wmiversity, was one 
of the most vital forces in the eco 
nomic and commercial world, but now 
the time gives it proof in the case of 
the State University of the West, and 
the South. Nor is the reason far to 
seek. Agriculture is generally recog- 
nized as the basis of all of our wealth, 
and all our prosperity, and the State 
University is the one force, of all 
others, teaching and instilling the fun- 
damental principles of modern, scien- 
tific agriculture. This is done through 
one of its departments, the Agricul- 
tural College, with ramifications that 
cover all the life and activities of the 
farm. Jt must be apparent that an 
university that from its birth depended 
for its existence upon the good will 
and legislative appropriations of the 
people of the state, must make some 
elemental appeal to them by making 
good in some practical way. To the 
excellence of its educational training 
was added its definite accomplishments 
in the field of agricultural teaching, 
and it is this latter that most interests 
us in this article. 

The real problem in agriculture is 
not so much the increase in the pro- 
ductivity of the soil, but rather the 
general business of Farm Manage- 
ment, which means that life on the 
farm be made so pleasant and profit- 
able that the undue drift to the al- 
ready congested centers be stopped, 
and a proper balance, both of interest 
and of population, be established be- 
tween city and country. The Agricul- 
tural College naturally commenced 
with the boys and girls of the farmers, 
for all the State Universities of the 
West are co-educational. The young 
people are the easiest to reach, and 
the easiest to teach, and they carry 
back to the farm, and put in actual 
practice, the lessons they learn at the 
Agricultural College. There are two 
courses open to agricultural students. 
The long course of four years, im 
which they receive both academic and 
agricultural training. They thus be- 
come efficient farmers, farm managers, 
teachers, and investigators. The de- 
mand for these trained men 1s greater 
than the supply. They are taught the 
management of a farm on the basis 
of a commercial organization, while 
on the scientific side it touches on 
chemistry, horticulture, biology, en- 
tomology, meteorology and several 
other miscellaneous pursuits as well. 
The short course is from seven weeks 
and upward at the different institu- 
tions, and the students are colloquial- 
ly known as “Short Horn Aggies.” 

By far the greater portion go back 
to the farm to live, and to teach the 
old dogs (of farmers) some new 
tricks. Here is one thing they did in 
Missouri recently. In 1909 the aver- 
age yield of corn per acre was 27 
bushels, while in the same year on 
twenty-five farms operated by former 
students of the University of Missouri 
at Columbia, it was 42 bushels. — Thus | 
was wisdom justified of her children. | 
Not only is every professor in each | 
Agricultural College a practical far- 
mer, but in connection with the univer- 
sity there is a demonstration and ex- 
periment farm, mostly worked by the 
students. For a number of years there | 
have been continuous experiments of | 
the rotation of crops, fertilization 9f_. 


the soil, adaptability of certain plants 
to certain soils, while side by side in 
the same plot of ground are examples 
of the good and bad effects of different 
methods of cultivation. It has been 
demonstrated by the University of 
Missouri, for instance, that the con- 
stant growing of the same product. 
year atter year in the same soil, means 
steady decrease in production despite 
fertilization and the best methods of 
cultivation. 

The attendance at these Agricul- 
tural Colleges runs as high as 2500 
students in the largest, and is stead- 
ily increasing at all of them. Every 
form of agricultural activity is taught 
by definite and specific example. 
There are cows for the students to 
milk and take care of; butter and 
cheese to be made; orchards to be 
cultivated, sprayed, and pruned; in 
sects to be fought; laboratory experi- 
inents to be made; seed to be tested; 
and live stock to be raised. But teach- 
ing of students is only part of the 
work of the Agricultural College, for 
it was realized many years ago that the 
college must go to the farmers, since 
all the farmers could not possibly come 
to the college. This was the begin- 
ning of that University Extension 
work which now covers the entire 
western country. In each state a care- 
‘ul and complete chemical and physi- 
cal soil analysis is being made in every 
county, and the results permanently 
mapped and charted. Thus the qual- 
ity of the soil on every farm, what it 
has and what it has not, is becoming 
known, so that suitable products may 
be grown in each section, and the miss- 
ing elements in the soil supplied. As 
fast as each analysis is completed, gen- 
eral bulletins to the farmers tell the 
story. 

In the state of Missouri all fertiliz- 
ers are inspected and analyzed by the 
Agricultural College, and the results 
published. This has put all fake and 
worthless fertilizers out of business. 
All over the South and West there are 
many thousand Boys’ Corn Clubs, en 
gaged in raising corn and participating 
in corn growing contests. The pos- 
sibilities of what these boys can do is 
illustrated by the case of one boy in 
the Piedmont country of South Caro- 
lina, who on ten acres raised an aver- 
age of 225 bushels of corn per acre, 
when the average per acre for the 
entire United States is only 28 bush- 
els. Farmers are everywhere taught 
simple processes of seed testing that 
they may plant only those seed that 
are sure to germinate. It is estimated 
that the work of the Iowa State Ag- 
ricultural College at Ames, Iowa, in 
this direction has added $2,000,000 
annually to the value of the corn crop 
in Towa. 

Hog cholera serum, a preventive in 
85% of the cases of the dread scourge, 
is made in the laboratories of the 
different State Agricultural Colleges, 
and distributed at cost to the farmers. 
This alone has saved many millions of 
dollars annually to the farmers of the 
South and West in the last few years. 
In every state there are experimental 
farms in different parts of the state, 
often in cooperation with the farmers 
themselves. Each farm is an object 
lesson to the farmers of that section 
of the money value of intelligent farm- 
ing. In 1913 in the state of Missouri 
the yield of corn per acre was double 


that of 1901, both years being seasons 
of extreme drouth and heat, solely 
because of the Dry Farming methods 
employed in 1913 as taught by the 
Agricultural College. [very agricul- 
tural college constantly sends out dem 
onstration trains, usually gladly fur- 
nished free by the railroads,” to all 
parts of the state. These trains carry 
lecturers who demonstrate every form 
of farm activity. In some instances 
the crowds are so great to hear these 
lecturers that all business suspends, 
and all stores close during their visit. 
In the state of Wisconsin, the 
Dairy Industry in all its branches, is 
one of the principal sources of revenue 
to the inhabitants, and it is almost en- 
tirely due to the teaching of the Umi- 
versity of Wisconsin, at Madison. In 
Kansas the State Agricultural College 
at Manhattan has been foremost in 
teaching the farmers the inestimable 
value of the drouth resisting plants, 
such as Kafir Corn, Feterita, and Al- 
falfa, as dependable crops even in 
seasons of prolonged heat and drouth. 
Such is the recital of some of the 
activities of the agricultural colleges 
of the State Universities. Their work 
has been prosecuted under many 
difficulties and discouragements. In- 
herited prejudice had to be overcome, 
and the sloth of indifference turned 
into a desire for success. But they 
have now come into their own, with 
the good will of the people of the state, 
and with steadily growing appropri- 
ations, that enable them to constantly 
enlarge their field of usefulness. 





Pasteurizing Costs 


The Department of Agriculture has 
issued a statement relative to the cost 
of pasteurizing milk. The average 
cost is set at $0.00313 a gallon, and of 
cream $0.00634 a gallon. 

In considering the cost of pasteur- 
izing, the investigators estimated the 
life of the necessary apparatus at four 
years, and the annual depreciation, in 
consequence, was figured at 25 per cent. 
This is due to the fact that the whole 
dairy apparatus must be taken apart 
after each operation in order to give 
it a thorough cleaning. This neces- 
sarily results in rough usage. The 
mechanical equipment, such as the en- 
gine, boiler, shafting, etc., has, on the 
other hand, been considered as de- 
preciating at the rate of only 10 per 


’ cent per annum. 


{Meat and Cattle Imports 


Under date of April 25, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture, reported on the im- 
ports of cattle, meats, and meat prod- 
ucts for the month of February of the 
present year. During the month, 
2,221 cattle were imported from Can- 
ada; 1,956 for slaughter; 107 for 
feeders and 158 for dairy and breed- 
ing. The heavy imports, however, 
were from Mexico. During the month 
the imports were 107,799, divided as 
follows: for slaughter, 9,586; feeders, 
98,206; dairy and breeding, 7. The 
meats and meat food products im- 
ported during the month amounted to 
10,766,286 pounds. The following 
table shows the country of export and 
the varieties of imported meats and 
meat food products :— 


, Fresh and refrig- 


Country of export. 


|! Beef. 
Oe rena eee «| 4,346,565 
CUNO 2 F oss pleqacdvil din. s 70 96m 347,933 
A SF Pe eer | 977,740 | 
CRO lo daa sce oe aoa ge wee .| 2,401,855 | 


Other countries .......... , 


WOtBE = Baur hadcnevaskvane | 8,074,000 


Hog Cholera 


RRANGEMENTS ir Velie 
d made for an anti hog cholet 


campaign in the middle west and sout 
on a more extensive scale than has 
ever been attempted before. Thirteer 
states are to be selected. \Vork has 
been started already in seven and the 


whole of the intended area will be 
covered before the end of fiscal year 
In 1913 the Department of \gri 
ture started an anti hog cholera ca 
paign including the states of [Indian 
\lassouri, Lowa and Kan Cn 
‘county was selected in eacl Lt 
the quarantine regulations strictl 


Forced by the State \gri ultural Con 
mission. The loss from hog chole: 
for the states mentioned two year 
prior to the experiment had been 
most 19 per cent. The loss in 101 
had amounted to over 25 per cent 
Though the anti-cholera campaign was 
not started until late in the year 1913 
the total loss was reduced to 14 per 
cent. Of the hogs inoculated very 
few were lost at all. In each county 
selected, whenever a report of hog 
cholera was sent in, inspectors were 
sent instantly to the infected farm 
The ill hogs were separated from the 
well ones and protective inoculation 
was commenced, ultimately extending 
to the hog herd surrounding the in 
fected farm. 

The excellent results secured by thi 
thorough method form the basis for 
the extensive campaign that will be 
undertaken this year. The general 
clean-up of the hog cholera situation 
is a more extensive undertaking in 
some ways than tick eradication in the 
southern states and can only he dealt 
with in a large way. . 


Canadian Wheat Costs 

American wheat growers and farm- 
ers will be interested in a report of a 
Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan “to examine 
into the ways and means for bettering 
the position of Saskatchewan grain in 
the European markets.” Incident te 
this investigation the Commission 
looked into the cost ot producing 
wheat under present conditions in that 
province of Canada. ‘he cost of 
producing wheat is reported to be 55 
cents per bushel on the farm and 62 
cents per bushel f. o. b., cars at coun- 
try points. According to the report, 
the cost of production has increased 
[2.15 per cent since 1909, while, on 
the other hand, the price of wheat 
paid to the Saskatchewan farmer has 
decreased from 81-1/5 cents per bush- 
el in 1909 to 66-1/8 cents per bushel 
In 1913, leaving a net return, on this 
basis, of 4-1/8 cents per bushel to the 


farmer. — rs 


Rural Betterment 

The National Civic Federation is 
to organize a Department of Agri 
cultural Conditions and Rural Better- 
ment. The names of the Committee 
en Plan and Scope have been an- 
nounced by President Seth Low. The 
Chairman of the Committee will be 
Mr. Low. ‘Thirty other members 
form the Committee, including in thi 
list the leaders of organized farmers, 
representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
the Interior, and students of farming 
economics and finance. 








| Canned Othe ae tn 
erated meats. /and cured i a : Potal. 
Apert products. 
mez 
Other. ats. 
| a > 
Pe. Fi 2 aoc | 50,801 222,115 4,619,481 
278,751 103,074 19,037 | 810,295 
186,300 671,019 1,835,065 
892,225 6,759 sssee! 3,300,839 
5,881 67,402 127,323 200,606 
1,363,157 | 959,955 | 360,075 | 10,766,286 
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Statements on Opposing Sides Relative to the 


Argument by Representative McKellar 


The Harter Act 


Words omitted from the Nelson Bill are 
printed in Italics.) 

nacted by the Senate and House of 

‘Pp tative ot the United States of 

\merica in Congress ssembied, That it 
shall not be lawful for the manager, agent, 
master, Or Owner of any vessel transport- 
ing merchandise or property frem or be- 
tween ports of the United States and for- 
eign ports to insert in any bill of lading or 
hipping decument any clause, covenant, or 
agreement whereby it, he, or they shall be 
relieved from liability for loss or damage 
arising from negligence, fault, or failure 
in proper loading, stowage, custody, care 
er proper delivery of any and all lawful 
merchandise or property committed to its 
or their charge. Any and all words or 


clauses of such import inserted in bills of 
lading or shipping receipts shall be null and 
void and of no effect. 

Sec, 2. That it shall not be lawful for any 
vessel transporting merchandise or property 
from or between ports of the United States 
of America and foreign ports, her owner, 
master, agent, or manager, to insert in any 
bill of lading or shipping document any 
covenant or agreement whereby the obli- 
gations of the owner or owners of said 
vessel to exercise due diligence to prop- 
erly equip, man, provision, and outfit said 
vessel, and to make said vessel seaworthy 
and capable of performing her intended 
voyage, or whereby the obligations of the 
master, officers, agents, or servants to care- 
fully handle and stow her cargo and to care 
for and properly deliver same, shall in 
anywise be lessened, weakened, or avoided. 

Sec. 3. That if the owner of any vessel 
transporting merchandise or property to or 
from any port in the United States of 
America -shall exercise due diligence to 
make the said vessel in all respects sea- 
worthy and properly manned, equipped and 


supplied, neither the vessel, her owner or. 


owners, agent, or charterers shall become 
or be held responsible for damage or loss 
resulting from faults or errors im naviga- 
tion or in the management of said vessel, 
nor shall the vessel, her owner or owners, 
charterers, agent, or master he held liable 


for losses arising from dangers of the sea | 


or other navigable waters, acts of God, or 
public enemies, or the inheren: defect, qual- 
ity, or vice of the thing carried, or from 
insufficiency of package, or seizure under 
legal process, or for loss resulting from any 
act or omission of the shipper or owner 
of the goods, his agent or representative, or 
from saving or attempting to save life or 
property at sea or from any deviation in 
rendering such service. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the 
owner or owners, master or agent of any 
vessel transporting merchandise or property 
from or between ports of the United States 
and foreign ports to issue to shippers of 
any lawful merchandise a bill of lading, or 
shipping document, stating, among other 
things, the marks necessary for identifi- 
cation, number of packages, or quantity, 
stating whether it be carrier’s or shipper’s 
weight, and apparent order or condition of 
such merchandise or property delivered to 
and received by the owner, master, or 
agent of the vessel for transportation, and 
such document shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the receipt of the merchandise 
therein described. 

Sre. 5. That for a violation of any of the 
provisions of this act the agent, owner, or 
master of the vessel guilty of such viola- 
tion, and who refuses to issue on demand 
the bill of lading herein provided for, shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding two thous- 
and dollars. The amount of the fine and 
costs for such violation shall be a lien 
upon the vessel, whose agent, owner, or 
master is guilty of such violation, and such 
vessel may be libeled therefor in any dis- 
trict court of the United States, within 
whose jurisdiction the vessel may be found. 
One-half of such penalty shall go to the 
party injured by such violation and the 
remainder to the Government of the United 
States. 

Src. 6. That this act shall not be held 
to modify or repeal sections forty-two 
hundred and eighty-one, forty-two hundred 
and eighty-two, and forty-two hundred and 
eighty-three of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, or any other statute defining 
the liability of vessels, their owners, or 
representatives. 

Src. 7. Sections one and four of this act 
shall not apply to the transportation of live 
animals. 

Src. 8. That this act shall take effect 
from and after the first day of July, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-three. 


Approved, February 13, 1893. 


HE Harter Act was passed in 

1893. ‘The original purpose 

of this .\ct was to protect ex- 
porters, and as it originally passed the 
Representatives it would 
have effected this purpose, but some 
other adroit and skillful amendments 
were placed on it in the Senate, nulli- 
fying this purpose. Before this Act, 
the laws of the United States forbade 
ship owners to exempt themselves in 
any way from liability for loss or dam- 
age at sea due to their own faults, er- 
rors or negligence. It was not in- 
tended by the promoters of this Act 
in 1893 that this should be changed, 
but as a matter of fact, by the amend- 
ments passed in the Senate, the law as 
to negligence was changed. 

It is the object of the present Bill 
introduced by me, which is simply a 
reproduction of Senator WNelson’s 
former Bill, to restore the law that 
existed prior to 1893, and in addition 
thereto, give our Courts jurisdiction 
and power to make the law effective. 

The first section of the Harter Act 
is very sweeping. 

From this section, following Sena- 
tor Nelson's Bill, I have struck out 
the words, “from or,” which limits 
‘the Act to vessels transporting mer- 
‘chandise from ports of the United 
States to foreign ports and omitting 
between different ports in the United 
States. At the end of the Section I 
have added: “or from faults or errors 
in the navigation or management of 
vessel, or whereby its or their liability 
is limited to less than the market value 
‘of such merchandise or property at 
the time and place of shipment.” 


tlouse of 


| It will thus be seen that under the 
| first amendment of this section vessels 
engaged in coastwise trade are omitted 
from the Act, and this is done because 
‘under the law only American vessels 
‘can engage in coastwise trade. Our 
/coastwise trade being entirely in the 
“hands of American vessels any con- 
tracts they may make are entirely 
| within the control of American Courts. 
But, if these same vessels engage in 
‘foreign trade then they come within 
‘the provisions of the Act. 


The next change in the first section 
|prohibits any vessel engaged in for- 
eign trade contracting for an exemp- 
tion from liability or for loss or dam- 
ages arising from faults or errors in 
the navigation or management of said 
vessel; and it also prohibits the limi- 
tation of liability to less than the mar- 
ket value of such merchandise at the 
time and place of shipment. It seems 
to me a mere statement of this amend- 
ment to the Harter Act ought to con- 
vince any reasonable mind of the jus- 
tice and wisdom of such an amend- 
ment. It was the law before the Har- 
ter Act, and was changed by an 
amendment to the Harter Act prob- 
ably without such an intention on the 
part of those who favored the Bill. 
Surely, if merchandise is lost through 
the faults or errors in the navigation 
or management of vessels, the owners 
of such merchandise ought to be al- 
lowed to recover. ‘Take the case of 
the ‘Titanic, where admittedly the 
management of the vessel was negli- 
gent. Surely, there ought to be a right 
of recovery against the owners there- 
of. It is the law now that railroads 
shall be held for their negligence. It 
is the law that individuals shall be 
held for their negligence. It is the 
law that steamboats on navigable 
rivers are thus held. It is the law 
that street car companies and every 





other kind of carrier is thus held;!| 
and there is no reason why ocean ves- 
sels using our ports, and nearly all of 
which, at least ninety-three per cent 
of which, fly foreign flags, should be 
so held. 

And if they are held for their own 
negligence, then, of course, they should 
not be allowed to evade the law by 
limiting their liability for less than 
the market value of such merchandise 
or property. lam not sure that this 
amendment goes far enough. ‘They 
ought to be required to protect human 
life in the same way they are required 
to protect property. Relieving them, 
as they are now relieved, from their 
own negligence is virtually licensing 
them to be negligent. 

But, it is claimed that we ought to) 
pass legislation which will encourage | 
the upbuilding of American Merchant | 
Marine. ‘This is the old and thread- 
bare argument of those who live on 
special privilege from the govern- 
ment. We ought to build up our own 
merchant marine, but not by giving 
the merchant marine of foreign coun- | 
tries license to be reckless with life and 
property. Be that as it may, however, 
the fact is, our foreign business is 
now done almost entirely, about 93%, 
in foreign bottoms, and we ought to 
hold these vessels to the strictest ac- 
countability, and certainly not license 
them to be negligent. They are com- 
bined in a trust now, and up to date 
it seems that no law has been able to 
reach them. Surely, if they use our 
ports we ought to prohibit them from 
being negligent with lives and property 
of our citizens. 

The amendment in the third section 
simply makes the distinction between 
vessels engaged in coastwise trade and 

vessels engaged in foreign trade. 


The amendment to section four is 
one that ought to commend itself to 
every American citizen, and doubt- 
less does unless he is personally in- 
terested. The law, as it is now, re- 
quires a bill of lading or shipping 
document to show the merchandise to 
be delivered, etc. The amendment 
merely provides that every such bill 
‘of lading shall contain the provision 
to the effect that the shipment is sub- 
ject to all the terms and provisions of 
and all exemptions from liability con- 
tained in this Act: and no stipulation 
or agreement purporting to oust or les- 
/sen the jurisdiction of the Courts of 
the United States or any state thereof 
having jurisdiction at the port of load- 
ing in respect to the bill of lading or 
shipping document shall be null and 
void and of no effect. In other words, 
we deliver our goods to be transported 
in foreign vessels, and under the pres- 
ent law, we fix the terms under which 
it shall be done, but we do not provide 
that this law shall be construed in 
American Courts. The amendment 
does so provide and it seems to me 
that the mere statement should com- 
mend itself to every fair minded 
American citizen. 


After examining the files of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, we find that only the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Seattle, Tacoma, Balti- 
more, San Francisco, New York and 
Galveston have filed protests with 
the committee against the passage of 
this Bill. We all know how these 
protests from Chambers of Commerce 
are obtained. The vessel owners, or 
those interested in their ownership 
are usually members of such ex- 





changes and go before a few members 
or the management of the exchange 
and get these resolutions passed. 

[t must be understood that there is 
not a single shipper of freight to for- 
eign ports protesting against the pass- 
age of the Bill; but the great body of 
shippers and exporters throughout the 
whole country are vitally interested 
in having their merchandise going to 
foreign ports protected by a law pro- 
hibiting the carriers from contracting 
against their own negligence and re- 
quiring such vessels to meet the 
owners of such merchandise in Amer- 
ican Courts. 

I represent one of the largest lum- 
ber markets of the world. I also rep- 
resent one of the largest cotton mar- 
kets of the world—Memphis. The ex- 
ports from Memphis are enormous. 
Our merchants ship vast quantities of 
cotton and lumber and other products 
abroad. They have a right to a con- 
tract prohibiting these vessels from 
contracting against their own negli- 
gence in the control and management 
of said vessels. They also have the 
right to have liability of such vessels 
determined in American Courts. 


In conclusion I quote as follows 
from a recent article on this subject: 


ocr 


The special indulgence of ship- 
owners granted by the Harter Act as 
it stands is « menace to the safety of 
|the public at sea. All other common 
carriers are held liable in this country 
for the faults, errors, and negligence 
‘of their servants. No proposal to 
exempt railroads from such liability 
would be seriously entertained in Con- 
‘gress or in any legislature in this 
.country. Yet the effect of such ex- 
emption is bound to be the same, in a 
general way, with any class of com- 
-mon carriers. In fact it is the same 
in all kinds of business ‘or personal 
-activitv, and this is universally recog- 
‘nized. Almost all corporations and 
'persons are or can be made liable for 
damages resulting from negligence on 
the part of themselves or their ser- 
vants. Without such liability the 
practical incentive for care and pre- 
‘caution is removed. In all activities 
‘there is a natural tendency towards 
the relaxation of vigilance. There is 
also a constant tendency to get the 
business done in the easiest and cheap- 
est way. These tendencies can only 
be counteracted by the persistent and 
unremitting pressure of actual respon- 
sibility. 

“Accidents at sea almost invaria- 
bly result in loss of property. Loss 
of life is a much less frequent result. 
All the precautions that can be taken 
to prevent the loss of property are 
doubly effective in preventing the loss 
of life. There is no surer way of 
preventing loss of life at sea than by 
compelling all reasonable precautions 
to prevent loss of property. All such 
precautions are thoroughly and effect- 
ively compelled by making shipowners 
actually responsible for property losses 
and damages arising from faults and 
negligence of their servants. Under 
all the conditions of ocean navigation 
today, safety of life and property can 
really be obtained. The public realize 
that this is so and demand safety. 
Shipowners, of course, know better 
than any other class of people how to 
provide safety at sea, but business con- 
siderations lead them to equip and 
manage their vessels as economically 
as possible in all matters that do not 
affect the comfort or luxury of pas- 
sengers.” 
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Shipper’s Interests Under the Amended Harter Act 
Memorandum by Russell H. Loines, of New York 


HE present Bill is substantially 
| identical with the Bill intro- 
duced in the Sixty-Second 
Congress by Senator Nelson. Hear- 
ings on Senator Nelson’s Bill were 
held by the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce on January 23rd, 24th and 25th, 
1913, where the arguments, pro and 
con, were fully developed. It was 
apparent that whereas the Bill sought 
to amend the present law in favor of 
shippers of cargo, the subject really 
was reduced to a question of insurance. 
The Bill was never reported out of 
Committee. 


Errect oF Harter Act 


The present law and policy of Con- 
gress with regard to the obligations 
of shipowners to cargo owners dates 
from July ist, 1893, when the 
Harter Act became effective. The 


Harter Act brought our law into con-| 
formity with that of the principal 


maritime countries, such as England, 
Germany, France, Belgium and Italy, 


which permit shipowners to exempt 


themselves by contract from liability 
for the consequences of negligence on 
the part of their servants. It was 


contrary to public policy in the United) 
States to permit the carrier so to con-| 
tract and the Harter Act provided 
It brought the law of. 
the United States into substantial con-. 


accordingly. 


formity with that of other leading 
maritime countries. 


The example of the United States | 


has been followed by Canada and 
Australia which have passed similar 
statutes. 


PRINCIPAL CHANGES PROPOSED 


The McKellar Bill proposes to strike 
out from Section III of the Harter 
Act the exemption “from faults or 
errors in negligence or in the manage- 
ment of the vessel,” with respect to 
vessels engaged in the foreign trade, 


but to retain it in respect to vessels | 


trading “between ports of the United 
States.” It further proposes to add 
to Section I a condition prohibiting an 
owner from exempting himself by 
clause in the bill of lading from lia- 
bility for faults or errors in the navi- 
gation or management of the vessel. 
The effect of these amendments will 
make shipowners in the foreign trade, 
whether American or foreign subjects, 
absolute insurers against all liability 
arising from faults or errors in navi- 


gation or in the management of ves- | 


sels whether such faults be committed 
in our own ports, on the high sea, or 
in foreign jurisdictions even though 
the owner may have exercised the 
greatest care in providing competent 
navigators, a seaworthy ship and 
proper crew. 


No Injustice IN Present LAw 


It is contended that the exemption 
of the shipowner from responsibility 
for nautical faults is unjust to the 
shipper. As the Bill, however, ex- 
empts vessels engaged in the domestic 
trade which carry seven times as much 
cargo as vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade, the argument on the ground of 
justice is hardly valid. Perhaps the 
reason for the distinction made in the 
Bill is in the fact that in the coast- 
wise trade most of the shipments 
move under insured bills of lading, in 
which the carrier takes the place of 
an insurance company. He pays the 
claim whether a loss occurs by the 
act of God or by perils of the seas 


or by the fault of the carrier’s servants. 
The carrier in turn insures his lia- 
bility under these insured bills of lad- 
ing with a regular insurance company, 
with the result that he charges the 
premium up against the shipper in 
the freight rate. The rates on coast- 
wise or domestic shipments are very 
much higher in proportion than the 
rates on foreign shipments. 

The question whether shipowners 
in the foreign trade should be made 
liable for losses through nautical 
faults, if judged by itself, is not a 
question of justice but of expediency. 
Congress has recognized the difference 
between shipowners and other car- 
riers in this respect by the limitation 
of liability statute, which exempts a 
shipowner from any loss from such 
faults beyond the value of the vessel 
‘after the disaster. Ships are not 
common carriers in the sense that a 
railroad is a common carrier. Many 
of them are chartered and become 
private carriers. 


SurppER INsurES Risks UNDER 
PRESENT LAW 


It is customary in all foreign ship- 
ments for the shipper to insure the 
goods. The policy of insurance must 
be annexed to the invoice, the bill of 
lading and the draft for the sale price 
of the goods, before the draft can be | 
negotiated at a Bank. Such a policy | 


must cover all losses by perils of the 
sea, or like perils, including those | 


'which have arisen through nautical 
faults such as stranding or collision. 
It is, therefore, a part of every-day 
‘commercial practice for the shipper 
to insure. The insurance on cargoes 
in the foreign trade is largely (80%) 
placed with foreign companies and 
the rates for the insurance are fixed 
by foreign markets. The shipper’s 
policy could not as a practical mat- 
ter exempt the risk of loss from nau- 
tical faults, (1) because the trade 
‘could not afford to incur the delay of 
‘collecting from the carrier losses due 
‘to such risk, which would often in- 
'volve litigation, (2) because a loss 
due to collision or stranding through 
‘nautical faults might also cause the 
‘loss of the vessel and the limitation 
of liability Acts would shut the ship- 
per out from any substantial recovery 
from the carrier, (3) because the 
'Banks would not take a limited form 
of policy. 


| No Savinc in PreMIUM LIKELY 

As a practical matter it is hardly 
conceivable that the shipper could 
effect any saving in the cost of 
his insurance, for the reasons stated. 
It is further apparent that as the policy 
‘of insurance covers many other risks 
from the point of shipment to the 
‘point of final destination, including 
‘fire, lighterage, inland transit, etc.. 
the risk of loss by nautical faults is 
a small part of all the risks under the 
policy. The shipowner on the other | 
hand would find the new burden such | 
as to require an additional insurance, 
either by another policy on the gooas 
or a policy against his liability. 


AppEep Cost oF SHIPOWNERS INSUR- 
ANCE Means HIGHER FREIGHT | 
RATE | 

The premium for such insurance | 
would necessitate a fixed charge in the | 


shipowner’s business which would in- 
evitably be reflected in the freight rates. 








The net result would be that the ship- 
per would get no reduction in his in- 
surance rates; that he would ulti- 
mately be charged a higher freicht 
rate and that the only beneficiaries of 
the proposed legislation would be the 
cargo underwriters who are to a large 
extent foreign companies. ‘This as- 
pect of the subject has been carefully 
considered by Boards of Trade and 
Commerce and resolutions have been 
passed by such bodies in New York, 
Boston, Portland, Mobile, New Or- 
leans, Galveston, San Francisco and 
Seattle, opposing the proposed legis- 
lation on the ground that it imposes 
an additional burden on the great ship- 
pers and commission merchants of the 
country. 

It is further contended by the pro- 
ponents of the Bill that to hold the 
shipowner fully responsible for nauti- 
cal faults would make for greater se- 
curity at sea. But the shipowner has 
already sufficient inducement to pro- 
vide security in (1) his interest to 
preserve his property, (2) the laws 


of all countries for maintaining stand- 


ards of efficiency in equipment, man- 
ning, etc., and (3) the importance of 
ranking as a first-class insurance risk 
under the standards of the registra- 
tion bureaus of Lloyds and other 
marine underwriters. 

A change of policy in our law is 
open to objection in other respects. It 
puts American commerce at a disad- 
vantage in competition with Canadian. 
On the Great Lakes it discriminates 
against an American or foreign vessel 
trading from a United States to a 
Canadian port. It interferes with the 
right of private contract for the em- 
ployment of a ship where no public 
policy is involved. In its last analy- 
sis, it is for the benefit of underwriters 
and not of shippers of cargo; is an 
unnecessary and uneconomic change, 
and should be defeated. 


MINOR CHANGES 


The McKellar Bill proposes fur- 
ther to amend Section I of the Harter 
Act by making it unlawful for ship- 
owners in the foreign trade to limit 
their liability to less than the market 
value of the goods at the time and 
place of shipment. Bills of lading 
commonly provide that ‘the carrier 
shall not be liable above a certain fixed 
amount per package unless any addi- 
tional value be declared and freight 
paid accordingly. The reason for this 
is that the current rates of freight are 
quoted for the commodities of aver- 
age value, but for articles of large 
value which may require greater care 
in handling, stowing, etc., special rates 
are made. Shippers have ample no- 
tice of these conditions and have the 
option to pay the freight on full value 
or to be bound by the limitation in 
the bill of lading. Any complaint on 
the part of the shippers is due to their 
tendency to take the lowest rate of 
freight offered. 

The Bill offers to shipowners in 


'the foreign trade, as a substitute for 


the removal of the exemption for nau- 
tical faults, an exemption for liability 
for loss resulting from latest defects 
in the vessel. As owners now have) 
the rigHt to contract for exemption | 
from liability for latent defects, the 
proposed change in the law is of little 
moment. 

The amendments at the end of 
Section 4 are believed to be imma- 
terial. 


‘service ; 


rr. > = 
The Nelson Bill 
(New matter is printed in Capitals. ) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That an 
Act entitled “An Act relating to navigation 
of vessels, bills of lading, and to certain 
obligations, duties, and rights in connection 


with the carriage of property,” approved 
kebruary thirteenth, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-three, be amended in section one 
so that said section shall read 

“Srcrion 1. That it shall not be lawful 
for the manager, agent, master, or owner 
of any vessel transporting merchandise or 
property between THE ports of the United 
States and foreign ports to insert in any 


bill of lading or shipping document any 
clause, covenant or agreement whereby it, 
he, or they shall be relieved from liability 
for loss or damage arising from negligence, 
fault, or failure in proper loading, stowage, 
custody, care, or proper delivery of any 
and all lawful merchandise or property 
committed to its or their charge OR FROM 
FAULTS OR ERRORS IN THE NAVI- 
GATION OR MANAGEMENT OF SAID 
VESSRL, GR WHEREBY TS OR 
THEIR LIABILITY IS LIMITED TO 
LESS THAN THE MARKET VALUE 
OF SUCH MERCHANDISE OR PROP- 
ERTY AT THE TIME AND PLACE OF 
SHIPMENT. Any and all words and 
clauses of such import inserted in bills of 
lading or shipping receipts shall be null 
and void and of no effect.” 

SECTION 2. That said Act be further 
amended in section three so that said sec- 
tion sha!] read: 

“Section 3. That if the owner of any 
vessel transporting merchandise or prop- 
erty to or from any port inthe United States 
of America shall exercise due diligence 
to make the said vessel in all respects sea- 
worthy and properly manned, equipped, and 
supplied, neither the vessel, her owner or 
owners, agent, charterers OR MASTER 
shall become or be held responsible for 
damages or loss resulting FROM LATENT 
DEFECTS IN SAID VESSEL, from 
dangers of the sea or other navigable 
waters, acts of God, or public enemies, or 
the inherent defect, quality, or vice of the 
thing carried, or from insufficiency of pack- 
age, or seizure under legal process, or for 
loss resulting from any act or omission of 
the shipper or owner of the goods, his 
agent or representative, or from saving or 
attempting to save life or property at sea, 
or from any deviation in rendering such 
AND WHEN THE VESSEL IS 
ENGAGED IN TRANSPORTING MER- 
CHANDISE OR PROPERTY BE- 
TWEEN PORTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA NEITHER 
THE SAID VESSEL, HER OWNER OR 
OWNERS, AGENT OR CHARTERERS 
SHALL BECOME OR BE HELD RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR DAMAGES OR LOSS 
RESULTING FROM FAULTS OR 
ERRORS IN NAVIGATION OR IN 
THE MANAGEMENT OF SAID VES- 
cl ag 

Sec. 3. That said Act be further amended 
in section four so that said section shall 
read: 

“Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the 
owner or owners, master, or agent of any 
vessel transporting merchandise or proper- 
tv between ports of the United States and 
foreign ports to issue to shippers of any 
lawful merchandise a bill of lading or 
shipping document stating among other 
things the marks necessary for identifica- 
tion, number of packages, or quantity, stat- 
ing whether it be carrier’s or shipper’s 
weight and apparent order or condition of 
such merchandise or property delivered to 
and received by the owner, master, or agent 
of the vessel for transportaticn; and such 
document shall be prima facie evidence of 
the receipt of the merchandise therein de- 
scribed. EVERY BILL OF LADING OR 
SHIPPING RECEIPT RELATING TO 
THE CARRIAGE OF MERCHANDISE 
OR PROPERTY FROM A PORT IN 
THE UNITED STATES ‘TO A FOR- 
EIGN PORT SHALL CONTAIN A PRO- 
VISION TO THE EFFECT THAT THE 
SHIPMENT IS SUBJECT TO ALL 
THE TERMS AND PROVISIONS OF 
AND ALL THE EXEMPTIONS FROM 
LIABILITY CONTAINED IN THIS 
ACT: AND ANY STIPULATION OR 
AGREEMENT PURPORTING TO 
OUST OR LESSEN THE JURISDIC- 
TION OF THE COURTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OR OF ANY STATE 
THEREOF HAVING JURISDICTION 
AT THE PORT OF LOADING, IN RE- 
SPECT OF THE BILL OF LADING OR 
SHIPPING DOCUMENT, SHALL BE 
NULL AND VOID AND OF NO 
EFFECT.” 
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Building Commercial Organization Membership 


chiefly upon the spirit of the community itself. 


By Emmett 


Hay Naylor 


Secretary, American Association of Commercial Executives 


he keynote of Mr. Naylor's interesting and illuminating paper is that organized effort in a community depends 


Mr. Naylor’s clear conviction that a steady membership campaign 


the year round is better than a momentary enthusiasm, will prove interesting and will doubtless evoke many comments 


| is conservatively estimated that 

ihe average commercial organiza- 

tion loses, from one cause or an 
other, about ten per cent of its mem- 
bership per annum. ‘This being the 
case, the sustaining of a tixed mem- 
bership is of pronounced importance. 
\Without members there can be no 
rganization : axiomatically yet bitter- 
y true. Therefore. it is well to take 
this condition which 

existence of the 


( 
l 


serious heed of 


strikes at the very 
commercial organization. ‘The loss 
must be offset. The question is: How 


can it best be done? 

The trouble with the majority of 
organizations is that they consider the 
procuring of new members too often 
from the spiritual side. They think that 
by moral suasion, elusive influence, 
ephemeral enthusiasm aud the like, 
that the mantle of loyalty will spor- 
adically fall upon the multitude and 


that a circle will swarm within the 


member should signify exactly who 
iis representatives are, so that a cross 
index may be established, and when 
it is asked if Mr. Jones is a member 
of the organization he is found either 
to hold an individual membership or 
membership as a representative of a 
firm. This saves a waste of effort 
where otherwise he might be solicited 
tor membership in the organization 
since his name did not appear among 
the individual members and since the 
representatives of the organization 
were not listed. It is very obvious 
that it is desirable to avoid the em- 
harrassment of asking a man to join 
an organization when he already is a 
member. (nce the membership is 
properly arranged both as to individ- 


‘uals and firms with their represent- 


fold. This may have been a blessing in| 
the past, if a blessing it could be con-| 


sidered, but today, we are told, is 
materialistic and, therefore, no song 


of the siren will ever lure new men-! 


bers into any organization. It must 
now be a business proposition pure 


organizations nowadays is 
efficient, effective basis. 
procuring of new 


mercial 
toward an 
Therefore, the 


atives we turn to our next step. 


SOURCES OF PROSPECTS 


The question arises as to who are 
not members of the organization. 
There are several sources from which 
this information may be obtained 
the City Directory, lists ef Clubs and 
other organizations, and the tax list. 
Jt is no small task to go through these 





- ‘ lists and check off those who are mem- 
and simple. The tendency of com- | 


memberships in the organization is the | 


sale of memberships and a salesman 
never trusts to luck or to spiritual in- 
spiration on the part of his buyers 
but plans out a systematic campaign 
to sell his goods and get results. And 
it is only by a systematic treatment of 
this proposition of getting new mem- 
bers that results ever will be attained. 
| do not mean to suggest that members 
can be secured for any organization 
purely and simply in a cold blooded 
manner or that they should be solicited 
in the same spirit in which they would 
he solicited to buy some commodity, 
vet 1 do maintain that the substantial, 
lasting members of any organization 
are procured by direct appeal to their 
business sense and not to any tempor- 
ary enthusiasm upon their part. Since 
this consideration then resolves itself 
into a business proposition there must 
be some definite and best way to go 
about procuring members 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to set down any rules or regulations 
or to offer any “Open Sesame’”’ to the 
question but merely to give the ex- 
perience of several organizations in 
more or less of a standardized policy 
which, if followed out, ought to he 
productive of satisfactory results. 


> LOOKING OvER THE FIELD 


First, in the consideration of pro- 
curing new members the present field 
of the organization should be looked 
over, that is to say, in the local or- 
ganization the membership should be 
carefully analyzed as to just how 
many individuals, firms, ete., make up 
the membership. ‘This membership 
should be properly classified. Every 
organization should have an alphabeti- 
cal list and a classified list of 1ts mem- 
bers. The necessity of having an al- 
phabetical and a classified list is that 
where a firm is a member very often 
it is not known who represents the 
firm if the firm is allowed two or 
ihree representatives in the organiza- 
Therefore, every firm that is a 


{10n 


‘be members of the 


bers of the organization, but once this 
is done there remains a fertile field for 
direct operation. In the average or- 
ganization of a city of sixty to seventy 
thousand people, from three to four 
thousand names may wel! be selected | 
—individuals and firms who should 
organization. 
These names should be listed on cards. 
The card should contain the name of 
the person, the address and business. 
Also there should be room on the 
card to note who the solicitor is, the 
date of solicitation and the result. 
There should be space on the card for 
three solicitors’ reports on one name, 
the purpose of which will be explained 
later. These cards should be made 
out in duplicate, one blue, and one 
white. When these three or four 
thousand cards are made out, then 
there should be printed a complete 
list of the prospective members, both 
alphabetically and classified as to bus- 
iness. The cards in their drawer also 
should be arranged according to vol- 
ume and classification of business. 
Now that the material is in hand 
we come to the organization of the 
Membership Committee. There should 
lirst be selected a Chairman who has 
clearly in mind organization work, a 
man who is a natural leader and who 
will be willing to keep everlastingly 
at it during his year of incumbency. 
‘The average Membership Committee 
in an organization of one thousand 
=hould be composed of about forty- 
five members—a Chairman, four Cap- 
tains and forty workers. The year 
should be divided into four divisions 
of three months each. Each Captain, 
with ten men, should take three 
months, and thus will the work be 
equally divided throughout the year. 
If, however, it is not desirable to 
operate during the summer months 
the year can be divided into eight 
months, nine months, etc., so*long as. 
the time of operation is equally al-| 
lotted. The point of having this time, 
equally allotted is that if the loss of, 


'iness and volume. 


STARTING ‘THE CANVASS. 

Now that we have the prospective 
members at hand and the committee 
organized, we take up their actual 
work. The entire Membership Com- 
mittee 1s called together by the Chair- 
man and the time allotted to the four 
Captains and their men. It is gener- 
ally well to call this meeting at lunch- 
eon or at dinner time. ‘The first thing 
that the men should have placed be- 
fore them is the argument as to why 
a man should join the commercial or- 
ganization. ‘They must understand 
all the facts clearly so as to meet 


every objection and to “sell their 
goods” with a thorough understand- 
ing. When the next year’s work has 
been planned out this preliminary 
meeting may be adjourned. The 


Chairman then immediately calls an- 
other meeting later of the Captain and 
his men who are to operate for the 
first given time. The sheets on which 
are printed the names of the prospect- 


‘ive members are read by the Chair- 
/man. 


Now comes the point of show- 
ing the desirability of having pros- 
pective members classified as to bus- 
For instance, the 
Chairman reads the name of a plumb- 
er. If there is a plumber on the 
Membership Committee, naturally he 
would select the prospective plumber. 
The Chairman reads the name of a 
sash and door manufacturer. If there 
is a lumberman on the committee he 
might select that man. Also the 
Chairman will read the names of var- 
ious people who do different volumes 
of business, and the cards should be 
given out with care; that is to say, a 
man who is doing a comprehensive 
business in the city should be seen by 
a man who is doing an equally large 
amount of business. You would not 
send a small grocer to influence a bank 
president. It is always well to solicit 
men on their own financial as well as 
social level. The Chairman, as stated, 
reads the list, and as he reads the 
name of a prospect and some member 
of the committee says that he will take 
that person, the Chairman marks op- 
posite the listed name the name of the 
man on the committee who is to solicit 
that prospect for membership in the 
organization. ‘The man on the com- 
mittee is given one of the z/itte cards. 
This is kept up until each man on the 
committee has about ten names. He 
then knows exactly to whom to go, 
what their business is, etc. The Chair- 
man then takes the list from which he 
has read and turns it over to an assist- 
ant who from the list transfers to each 
hlue card the name of the person 
who has selected that card and the 
date of selection. By this system a 
complete card record is always at hand 
of exactly who is being solicited and 
who is the solicitor in each case. In) 
a week the committee meets again; | 
reports are called for. If a man has 
been successful in securing a member | 


‘the white card is handed in. Tf that} 


member of the committee has not been | 
able to procure his man the card is'| 
turned in with the reason for failure. | 


That name is read out again and given | 


to another man who thinks that pos-| 
sibly he may be able to get the pros-'| 
pect. However, after the card has, 


ones,’ and contains thereon the 
three reasons given three men for his 
not joining. In procuring a new mem 
ber it is necessary to have the new 


/'member, always sign an application 


blank and pay his initiation fee. This 
then does not allow him to say that 
his name was handed in by somebody 
else. The Directors of the organiza- 
tion at their monthly meeting should 
always elect the recommended new 
members, 


ADVANTAGES OF METHODICAL WorK 


The above system shows two or 
three definite things. First that your 
committee has a definite period in 
which to work, its energies are con- 
centrated—each man_ has certain 
people to see and knows definite things 
about them; prospective members are 
all carefully listed; there is no lost 
motion; it is known exactly who are 
being solicited or to be solicited and 
who are not worth while going after. 
This saves the embarrassment of two 
or three men going after one man. 
In the vernacular of the day, this sys- 
tem will, when carried out for a year 
or two, have gone through the entire 
community “as with a fine tooth 
comb.” 

There is one point that must be 
carefully noted though and that is 
when new members are procured 
their interest should be immediately 
clinched. After two or three months 
have gone by and a large group of 
members have been brought in they 
should be brought into committee 
work, should be interested and started 
on the right road, as it were, with a 
pat on the back. Of course, the 
usual detail of notifying them of 
election, sending them certificates of 
membership, etc., is properly attended 
to in the average up-to-date organi- 
zation. 





Quick CAMPAIGNS DiscussED 

The question now arises as to the 
desirability of a Membership Cam- 
paign. There is a wide divergence 
of opinion on this subject. A great 
many organizations have found Mem- 
bership Campaigns worth while and 
others have found them worthless. 
A Membership Campaign is good for 
procuring a large number of members 
in a short while, but the great trouble 
is that a great many members are 
often brought in on a wave of enthus- 
iasm and are very short lived. A 
popular way of conducting a Cam- 
paign is to divide your Membership 
Committee as outlined intc two teams, 
possibly called “The Red” and “The 
Blue.” ‘These teams can sub-divide 
themselves and organize as they will. 
It has been found desirable to offer a 
prize to the side that gets the most 


‘new members; also a prize to the in- 


dividual securing the most new mem- 
bers, such prizes being the losers pay- 
ing for a dinner to the winners and 
the individual getting a stick pin or 
something of the sort. But in a 
Membership Campaign it should be 
carefully noted that all new members 
should be made to sign an application 
blank, to avoid the following circum- 
stances : . 

John Smith, a member of the Mem- 


membership is ten per cent per annum) been given out three times and the) bership Committee, goes in to see Wil- 
there may be consistent work through-| prospect has not been procured that | liam Jones, a prospect, and says, “Bill, 
out the year to build up and increase | card is generally then placed in a/I am a member of the Chamber of 


the membership. 


‘drawer by itself among the “dead Commerce, and we are trying to get 
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in a lot of new members. Now our 
side is trying to beat the other side 
and | want to get you in;” whereupon 
Jones replies, “Well, John, I don’t 
want to belong to your organization. 
I can’t see that it will do me any good. 
What shall I get out of it?” 

“Well, never mind about that. | 
haven't time to argue with you now, 
all I want is your name.” 

“All right John, you can put my 
name in, if it will help your side any.” 

Whereupon John Smith signs Wil- 
liam Jones’ name to the certificate and 
his name is handed in as a good mem- 
ber. 

Then comes the time when the bills 
are sent out and Mr. Jones is sent a 
bill for his fees and dues. He im- 
mediately says, “Why I didn’t join 
the organization.” You can’t show 
him a slip that he has signed; you 
have no way of proving it. and surely 
John Smith is not proud enough of 
the way in which he got Mr. Jones 
to stand up and insist that he a 
member. 

It is found that in most Membership 
Campaigns this is the great trouble— 
a large percentage of the new mem- 
bers are froth and do not last. They 
come in in the enthusiasm of a moment 
and their spirits soon die down. The 
member who is procured in the quiet 
of a consistent campaign which lasts 
throughout the entire. year is always 
the member who remains the longest 
and is the most loyal. 

There are a great many profes- 
sionals—individuals and concerns—in 
this country who come into your or- 
ganization and run Membership Cam- 
paigns. Their results are variable. 
The average Membership Campaign 
can just as well be run by the mem- 
bers themselves if one or two leaders 
can be procured who have some idea 
of system and go at the thing in a 
consistent and persistent manner. 


1s 


STANDING COMMITTEE DESIRABLE 
The Standing Membership Com- 


mittee, organized as suggested before, 
can at any time have a brief Member-' 


ship Campaign. The organization of 
a committee of forty-five men, in 
other words, can at any time form 
themselves into a Campaign Commit- 
tee. This can be one of the results, 
if desired, of this suggested commit- 
tee arrangement. ae 

Some organizations have paid solici- 
tors. ‘This, however, cannot apply to 
the average commercial body. The 
Merchants’ Association of New York, 
being a very large and comprehensive 
organization operating in our greatest 
city, has paid solicitors. This they 
find works well. Other crganizations 
have paid solicitors, but they are all 
large organizations in large cities. 
The paid solicitor never should be em- 
ployed in a city of from two hundred 
thousand down. 

SCRUTINIZE RESIGNATIONS 

lf ten percent of the membership of 
every commercial organization re- 
signs annually there is no reason why 
all of these resignations should be ac- 
cepted, and the Membership Commit- 
tee should be very careful to consider 
all resignations before they are ac- 
cepted. ‘The. Chairman and the four 
Captains generally are the five best 
men in the membership work, and they 
can well form themselves into a com- 
mittee to consider all resignations and 


to see a great many of the men and 


save them for the organization. 
However, no matter how active and 
how ingenious a Membership Com- 
mittee may be it never can procure 
members for an organization that does 
not “produce the goods,” as the saying 
goes, in its activities. Your commer- 
cial organization must first and fore- 
most have a good reason for exist- 


ence. It must work on the right prin- 
ciples; it must produce results; i 


must have the confidence of the com- 


munity and must in itself, without 
solicitation, offer inducements for 
membership. Once an organization 


meets all of these requirements the 
work of the committee compar- 
atively easy. 

This plan of procuring membership 
applies to state, territorial or national 
organizations. ‘Che membership should 
be analyzed, prospective members 
listed and a systematic campaign in- 
stituted. 


is 


VARIED ARGUMENTS Goop 

It is to be hoped that there will be 
no misunderstanding of the statement 
made in the beginning of this article— 
that the procuring of members is a 
business proposition. What is meant 
by that statement is this: 

The procuring of members is not a 
hit or miss procedure but must be on 
a systematic, studied basis. The hu- 
man element plays a large part in the 
matter. It a case of contact be- 
tween two men, one a solicitor and the 
other a prospective member. While 
it is stated that the procuring of a new 
member is in a way the sale of a mem- 
bership, yet, of course, appeal must 
be made to the man’s interest in the 
community in which he lives or in the 
purpose and work of the organization 
in which he is to take the membership. 


is 


LOCATING RESPONSIBILITY 





Education for Efficiency 


Rochester School Changes 
Y ITHIN the next year, in the 
City of Rochester, N. Y., 
at least one junior high| 
school will be built taking the 7th) 
and &th grade,and first year high 
school pupils of one section of the city. | 
There will be three departments: 
academic, commercial and vocational. 
This will care for a certain class of 
boys and girls who are now leaving 
school at or before the &th grade. 

The Board of Education has given 
Its permission to begin Continuation 
work. The work has not as yet been 
started. However, one or two firms 
have asked if it would not be possible 
» take their employees between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen for one 
half day a week. This will undoubt 
edly be done next year. 

The Evening Schools afford an Op 
portunity for a large number of work 
ers to take advantage of the trade, 
commercial and academic courses and 
about 7,000 persons took advantage 
of these courses the past winter. 

The splendid co-operation shown by 
the employers is due largely to the 
Chamber of Commerce, which, through 
its Committee on Commercial and In- 
dustrial Education, has made a survey 
of three industries of Rochester :— 


woodworking, metal working, and the 


te 


There is no objection, of course, to Clothing trade, and has perfected an 


members, whether they are on the 
Membership Committee or not, pro 
curing new members. In fact every 
individual in the organization should 
be urged to get his friends to join, 


but the membership at large must not then given places in the best machine| for the work. 


agreement between the machine em- 
ployers and the Rochester Shop 
School, whereby the boys are given a 
two year course in the Machine Shop 
at the Rochester Shop School and are 


fuk TYypPpes oF CIASSES 


The classes will be of three distinct 
types :—General Continuation Classes, 
which will be conducted for those 
workers who desire to fit themselves 
for lines of work in which 
general education is a necessity, such 


¢ , ] 
a good 


as stenographers, newspaper reporters, 
advertisement writers, doctors, lawyers 
and, in rare cases, for those who wish 
to enter college; Pre-\ ocational Cor 

tinuation which 
ducted for those boys anc girls, who, 
no matter what their present employ 

| 


Classes, will be con 


ment may be, wish to fit themselves 
for some definite trade or occupation 
which demands certain amount of 
skill, such as carpenters, electricia 
(machinists, dressmakers illiner 
}power machine operators, ete; Trad 
Continuation Classes, which will be 
conducted for those boys and girls who 


{ 


at the present time engaged in 
igiven trade and in which thev ce 
| 1 added technical knowl 
ledge which is related to success in this 
| 
| 


} Al 
‘Sire 
to Secure al 
trade, but which they can not hope to 
{secure in the specific job which they 
are at present holding. 

In Pre-Vocational Classes, it is pro- 
posed to ofter to those bovs and girls 
who do not know just what they would 
i like to do, but who are inclined toward 
|a trade, opportunities for each individ 
ual to test himself in several lines of 
trade work, in order that he may as 
certain whether or not he is possessed 
of the natural aptitude which is de- 
manded, and in order that he may 
learn whether or not he has a liking 
In case a pupil believes 





= ie Ds sala H re - io - ° a 
be depended upon to procure the) shops in Rochester at a wage far in| he has found his proper calling, an at- 


steady income of new members which 
is necessary for the continued success 
and prosperity of the organization. 
There must always be a regular “sell- 
ing force,” a replenishing body or 
whatever you care to call it—the Mem- 
bership Committee—some definite 
group of men who will be directly re- 
sponsible for maintaining and increas- 
ing the membership of the commercial 
organization. 


Central Committees 


In the Association of Com- 
merce of Chicago, in the Board 
of Commerce of Detroit and else- 
where throughout the Nation, 
there are Committees in oper- 
ation bearing in some cases 
the name ‘‘Ways and Means,”’ 


in others, ‘‘Central,’’ and 
others, ‘‘Committee of One 
Hundred,’’ etc. Such com- 


mittees are intended to bring to 
a focus all the activities of an 
organization, or to be alert 
relative to things that should be 
taken up by specific committees, 
or to serve as a rallying point 
for the enthusiasm of the organ- 
ization as a whole. 

Statements are invited from 
organizations in cities of less 
than 100,000 as to the formation 
and activities of such central 
committees and the results that 
have been secured. Such com- 
‘munications are asked in or- 
der that the smaller organiza- 
‘tions of the country may adapt 
to their needs some of the suc- 
cessful methods that have been 
tried out by the organizations 
‘in the very large cities. 


advance of what they would receive 
without previous training. The same 
committee is at present working on 
similar agreements in the woodwork- 
ing and clothing trades. 





Compulsory Continuation 


[ln September next there will be 
opened in Boston under the authority 
of State law, compulsory continuation 
school classes for all young people be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of 
age who are in employment. This law 
compels the attendance of these young 
workers at continuation school for not 
less than four hours per week during 
the regular school term of forty weeks. 
The expense of maintenance of these 

is to be divided equally be- 
the State and City of 


schools 
tween 
Boston. 
At the present time there is in the 
Certificating Office of the School Com- 
mittee a representative who is inter- 
viewing each boy and girl between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age who 
is leaving school for employment or 
who, having had a certificate, is apply- 
ing to the office for another certificate 
for employment in a new position. In 
this way the authorities will have com- 
plete information cencerning all young 
workers between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age, who have received em- 
ployment certificates subsequent to the 
enforcement of the law, and the office 
will be in a position to assign these 
boys and girls to the proper continua- 
tion school classes. 
In order that the authorities may be 
able to locate the various classes in 
the most accessible position for pupils, 
they will have painted on one of the 
walls of the Certificating Office a map 
of the city. On this map thumb tacks 
of various colors will be used to indi- 
cate the specific type of instruction 
‘which will be given in classes, and also 
to ascertain in what districts classes 
ought to be established. 


the 


[tempt will then be made to place him 
|in employment where he can go on 
with preparation for that calling, and 
}in such case, he will be transferred to 
'a Trade Extension Class. 
Two Vira FEATURES 

In response to a request sent to 
W. Stanwood Field, Director of even 
ing and continuation schools in Boston, 
to whom we are indebted for the facts 
of this article, Mr. Field makes two 
vitally interesting statements—first, as 
to the preparation of teachers, and sec 
ond, as to the cooperation of employ 
ers. These statements are quoted be 
low: 


“In response to your second question as 
to what preparation the city is making, | 
would say that at the present time we 
are conducting two distinct courses for the 
training of teachers for these compulsory 
continuation schools. The first is 
made up of forty public school teachers, 
equally divided between men and women. 
From this class will be chosen those 
teachers who will give academic training 
tor pupils in the various classes. Woien 
will teach girl pupils and men will be in 
charge of boy pupils. The second class 


~} : 
Class 


is for industrial training. (The members 
are from the ranks of actual workers in 
various factories.” Tp, 

In regard to your third question con 


cerning our ability to secure cooperation 
of employers, I beg to sav that it is mv 
present purpose to have the Assistant to 
the Director spend a large portion of his 
time calling on the heads of houses in 
which the greatest number of these young 
people are now employed, and ascertain the 
wishes of such persons regarding the most 
convenient hours, and secure suggestions 
which they may wish to make regarding 
the most appropriate instructon for their 
employees. Of course, I anticipate some 
difficulty in securing the cooperation of 
some employers, especially those in out 
lying districts, but since the law is man 
datory, we shall no doubt be obliged to 
use our attendance officers for the purpose 
of compelling attendance. However, [| 
believe that through the cooperation of the 
Chamber of Commerce and by developing 
a public sentiment in favor of giving an 
opportunity for additional education to thos: 
who through misfortune or ignorance left 
school, these difficulties will be surmounted.” 
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Effortsand Activities of Commercial Organizations 


City Planning 


Hit following letter has been 
received from Geo. B. Ford, 
member of City Planning 


Committee of the Merchants Associ- 
ation of New York: 

“THe Nation’s Business” for Jan- 
uary 15, 1914, says: 

“A number of organizations regard 
their efforts in the direction of city 
planning as one of the most import- 
ant achievements of the year.” Then 
it goes on to cite a number of cities in 
which the Chambers of Commerce have 
taken an important part in promoting 
city planning work. 

A great movement for city planning 
has spread over the country within the 
past few years. The same business 
forethought is being applied to the 
community that the successful business 
man is applying to his own private 
affairs. Communities are profiting bv 
the mistakes of the past, and planning 
to avoid them in the future by arrang- 
ing for an orderly growth. 

The various phases of the develop- 
ment of a community can be grouped 
under four heads: industrial, city plan- 
ning, administrative and social. It ts 
obvious that the first work of the 
Chamber of Commerce is along indus- 
trial and commercial lines. After the 
industrial work it will be seen that 
city planning is the next most import- 
ant work for the Chamber of Com-) 
merce to take up, because city plan-, 
ning, in its right interpretation, is | 
making the city as a whole a better, 
place to work and live in. It consists | 
in providing attractions for industry, | 
business and labor so that the com-| 
munity will have a prosperous and 
-atisfactory growth. 

MATERIAL EFFICIENCY 

The phases of city planning work | 
which are directly connected with 
Chamber of Commerce work are many 
and include the greater part of the, 
range of city planning. In any right) 
city planning, the first consideration 


/amount of graphic material for pub-| 


ings. No matter how good the in-|than the supposedly fanciful dreams 
dustrial featuers may be, unless the of most of the other organizations in 
community is attractive to labor, a|the city. 
sound and healthy development of the; If city planning in America is 
community is hardly probable. 'going to proceed along permanently 
Again, city planning and Chamber! satisfactory lines it will be because 
of Commerce work come together ia|the Chambers of Commerce have pro- 
the development of the new districts) moted it and backed it. If they do) 
of the city. There is a great oppor-| not, most of the work which we are 
tunity to avoid the mistakes of the| doing now will have to be done over 
past and to work out complete indus-| again in order to make it permanently 
trial, commercial and housing schemes | right. The Chambers of Commerce 
so that property which is peculiarly} have a great civic duty before them in 
suited to industrial use will be laid out | directing and promoting the healthy | 
in every way to facilitate such use and and reasonable growth of our cities.” | 
and which is particularly set aside for 
residential use shall be so iaid out as 
to be particularly adapted to that use. 
It is the same principle which we find 
in business, of applying experience 
gained from successful examples all 
over the country to the particular 
needs of the local problems. 


Advertising Experts 


The men who believe in “truth in 
advertising,’ members of the Associat- 
ed Advertising Clubs of America, are 
looking forward to the 1oth Annual 
Meeting which is to be Held in Toronto, 
June 21 to 25. The program is fully) 

/set forth in the May issue of “‘Associat- | 
ian ; ‘ ed Advertising.” It is very compre-| 
"he question arises as to what) hensive. The program starts this year, 
Chambers of Commerce can do t0la. it has for two years past, with lay| 
help city planning along, and what sermons wm the leading pulpits in Tor-| 
they should do first. The method of onto, Another feature of the Sunday 
procedure is similar to that used in| .ercises is the recognition of 100. 
private business. The first thing tO) wears of peace among English speaking | 
do is to size up the whole situation and | * The program as a whole, ex-| 
cept in a number of important general | 


: ~. | races. 
take account of stock, an inventory if 
'meetings, is carefully divided so that) 


APPLYING BusINEss METHODS 


you will, and from the data thus se- 


cured lay out a program of work cover: | each type of advertising receives full’ 


=e the whole range of the field and consideration by those interested in it. 
lay it out in such an order that the! Ret 


most crying needs may be taken up| Consolidation Movement 


first and the less important ones later | ‘ ; 
TEPS have been taken in Erie, 


in the order of their relative urgency. | > n Bi 
This stock taking will provide a great Pennsylvania, for consolidating 
the Board of Trade and the 
licity and will furnish a great amount Chamber of Commerce. The name of 
of graphic material for publicity and the new body is expected to be the 
will furnish the Chamber of Com | Board of Commerce. The reports 
merce with an abundant mass of. relative to consolidation were made 
“talking points.” With these facts and by a joint committee made up of mem- 
this program before them the city bers from both bodies. 
authorities will have to yield to public} Consolidation of commercial organ- 
demand and carry on the city planning izations is going on in various com- 
work themselves. ‘There are many/ munities. Reference is made to the 
examples throughout the country Erie consolidation because accompany- 


is the handling of goods and of people. where Chambers of Commerce have ing it was a Committee Statement 
It includes the handling of the food) succeeded in getting things started by | which made clear the importance of 
supply and general freight by the rail-|a method similar to this. In some consolidation. A quotation from the 
roads or along the wat2r frout or in cases the Chamber of Commerce and report of the Committee representing 
the streets, and the handling of people the city have divided up the expense | the Chamber of Commerce is here in- 
on the streets, in street or rapid transit, | of this priliminary work between thera | cluded. 

and on the railroads. These matters|and the city, with the advice of REASONS FOR CONSOLIDATION 


are the very structure and backbone of the Chamber of Commerce, has then «After a careful survey we find the con- 
city planning and unless primary con-|carried on the more detailed work ditions as now existing in this city by 


sideration is given to them any scheme 
of development for the city will be 
unable to stand the test of use. These | 
problems of transportation involve | 
studying the location and arrange- | 
ment of and the approaches to rail- 
road freight stations and passenger | 
stations, the development of the. 
water front, whether it be on the. 
ocean, a bay, a river, or a canal so that 
it can be used to best advantage com- 
mercially, the study of all movement 
of traffic in the streets so that people 
and goods will circulate freely without 
congestion and its attendant loss of 
time and money. All of these involve, | 
further, a cutting through of new 
streets to relieve congestion, the widen- 
ing of old streets or the paving or 
grading of streets to satisfy their pres- 
ent or probable use, and the re-routing 


reason of two organizations trying to 
cover the same field of civic endeavor neces- 
sarily resulting in much duplication of 
Of all the organizations in a city, —| {2m ant 8s more than, two-tinds as 
_‘. € orgs ‘ ¥:~~ the members of one organization are also 
civic organizations, churches, women’s _members of the other it further results in 
clubs, and social organizations, the) great loss of time on the part of those 


Chamber of Commerce is the one or-| 20 are active in both bodies. 
ten cccar "se adgee > ‘ ich. is It also becomes very apparent that one 
ganization above all others Which 18) strong civic body can do much more ef- 


peculiarly suited to undertake citv, fective work with less financial outlay and 
planning work. This is because city loss of time to its members than can two 
planning is directly connected with the | 0F, more smaller bodies covering the same 
i . ’ : : field, even though they may work in perfect 
industrial and commercial work which 


. harmony. 
is the reason for the existence of the; In this day of modern business method 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The savings when reduction of overhead charges and 
which the manufacturer has succeeded | imerease of efficiency are considered so 
; 0 gga erat pe Se ag, essential for successful results it seems re- 
in making by applying “CY | markable that business men should continue 
methods in his own plant are often | to maintain a system for the betterment of 
more than equaled by his losses due to | civic conditions which is so out of keeping 
poor and congested streets and anti-| with the methods each would employ in 


Sead Gredaiey & tat? facil. | the conduct of his personal affairs. 
quatec reight transportation Tacil-| ‘Phe many great problems, social, moral, 


ities. Complete industrial and cOM- | sanitary, and economic which require in- 
mercial efficiency is impossible in an| creasing attention from every community, 


itself. 
THE SUPREME GUIDE 


and re-scheduling of transit lines. unplanned city. Furthermore, the! demand for their solution the best thought 


e > irwl Pewee. ae ioe : | and united action of the best men of the 
VALUE OF ATTRACTIVENESS |Chamber of Commerce is usually the) community and this can only be obtained 


City planning is also directly con-| only organization which can_raise the | in its highest efficiency by having one strong 
nected with Chamber of Commerce! amount of money necessary to start) central organization, the members of which 


work in making the community an at-| city planning work and more import | Fe ion and the aiiiieee wae tee 
tractive and desirable place to live in. ant still the say-so of the. successful | j,,. wendtad end aa ae 


It means providing better housing and | business men who compose the Cham-| After an earnest and careful considera- 
better recreation facilities, better) ber of Commerce and who are also | tion of the subject the committees ap- 


bit Ae Dagpeiiaty Ot : avandia he com-) 0inted by the Board of Trade and Cham- 
markets, ever making the community the leading taxpayers of the ‘ber of Commerce t iaveniiania tie ames 





more attractive in the appearance of munity carries vastly _more weight ability of a merger for the two orammlaationh 
its streets, squares, parks and build- with the governing bodies of the city ' have agreed to report as stated.” 


The joint committee made five 
recommendations: first, as to name and 
dues; second, as to those eligible; 
third, as to location of the offices of 
the Board of Commerce; fourth, as 
to property belonging to both organ- 
izations ; and fifth, as to au Organiza- 
tion Committee consisting of five mem:+ 
bers from each of the trade boards, 
this Committee to undertake all nec- 
essary legal steps involved in a mer- 
ger; to prepare constitution and by 
laws, and to submit the same at a gen- 
eral meeting of the new organization. 


Get This Book 


Archibald J. Wolfe, Commercial 
Agent of the Department of Com- 


'merce, is the author of a book of 170 


pages, dealing with the Commercial Or- 
ganizations in Germany: This appears 


‘as Special Agents’ Series No. 78, in 


the publications of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in 
the Department of Commerce. The 
volume traces at the outset the devel- 
opment of German commercial organi- 
zations and then describes in detail 
the various kinds of organizations that 
are active in Germany. These are 
classified as follows: (1) National 
commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions; (2) Organizations to promote 
commercial relations with individual 
countries; (3) State and provincial 
manufacturers’ organizations; (4) In- 
dependent commercial organizations: 
(5) Combinations to control output 
and prices; (6) Chambers of Com- 
merce; (7) Chambers of agriculture 
and agricultural organizations; (8) 
Railway and waterways advisory 
councils; (9) Chambers of trades. 
The closing portion of the book, deals 
with state aid to commerce. 

This book should be in the hands of 
all secretaries interested in the or- 
ganized promotion of community or 
specific trade development. It can be 
secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, for 25 cents. 


Collecting Dues 
Information Desired 


A number of commercial or- 
ganizations experience much 
loss of efficiency in collecting 
dues from their membership. 
While some members are 
prompt in payment of dues, 
others are very dilatory. The 
Secretaries of commercial organ- 
izations are requested to send 
to this office an expression of 
opinion as to the best methods 
for collecting the funds of a com- 
mercial organization. Com- 
mercial organization work as a 
whole would be aided by any 
suggestions that successful organ- 
izations can give to _ others. 
Communications on this subject 
will be printed in later issues of 
Tue Nartion’s Business. 


JUvENILE WorkK:—Much comment 
is now appearing relative to the Juve- 
nile Club of the Winston-Salem Board 
of Trade. The activities of this club 
are receiving deserved praise. The 
method was fully described in THE 
Nation’s Business of February 1913, 
on page 3. It represents an organ- 
ized effort to place high school boys 
at the service of the city. Every boy 
takes the Athenian oath. Some few 
copies of the February number of last 
year can still be supplied. 


